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A weekly record of the news, the work, and the thought of the Episcopal Church 


© Western Time 

CHRISTMAS AT THE NURSERY SHELTER - 

The Bishop of Exeter and the mayor attended the Christmas party 
for the children made possible by the generosity of The Living 


Church Family. | (See page 6.) 
ri 


BY FRANK E. WILSON, D.D. 
Bishop of Eau Claire 


THE PROMISES OF CHRIST 


and Other Sermons 


It is always a pleasure to announce a new opus from the pen of Bishop Wilson. The 
Promises of Christ is a pleasant and refreshing book to read, especially today when news- 
papers, magazines, the radio, and our friends deluge us with little else than war and 
rationing and the like. You will be a better person after reading The Promises of Christ. 


EDITED BY RANDOLPH C. MILLER 
AND HENRY H. SHIRES 


Christianity and Contemporary Scene 


A volume of essays [fifteen] by thirteen authors. 
«, . . this is a most successful collection. It does 
real honor to the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific by presenting to the average reader an in- 
teresting and lively picture of many aspects of the 
contemporary theological scene.” — Anglican Theo- 
logical Review 

Price; $3.00 
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Price, $2.00 


BY WALDEN PELL 
AND P. M. DAWLEY 


The Religion of the Prayer Book 


“In 200 pages we have here what is aptly described 
in the subtitle as A Course of Study, Designed to 
review the Faith and Practice of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It is the plain man’s guide for Chris- 
tianity; and sets out to answer, by means of the 
Christian Faith, the very purpose of man’s being.” 
—Canadian Churchman. 


Price, Paper Ed., $1.50 Cloth Ed., $2.50 


By James Thayer Addison 


The Lord’s Prayer 


“For those who have but little spare time to give to 
extra devotion during Lent, we can think of no 
more valuable occupation than to use the meditations 
of this little book daily.” — Holy Cross Magazine 


Price, 50 cents 


Parables of Our Lord 


A Parable for each week of the Lenten period. The 
meaning of the Parable is expounded in daily read- 
ing. For Ash Wednesday the Parable is The Pharisee 
and the Publican; the remaining days of the week 
are devoted to the exposition of this Parable. 


\ Price, 65 cents 
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BY FRANK E. WILSON, D.D. 


Bishop of Eau Claire 


FAITH AND PRACTICE 


There must be a good reason why this book, first printed in 1938, is perennially Be our Foes 


best-seller list. Perhaps its success is bound up in these words of Bishop. Wilson him ies 


“Magnify your Christian privileges. Exalt Christ. Be loyal to His Church’ Christ is your — 
One Master. Tolerate no other.” ; ed § 
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Obstacle to Marriage 


¥°O THE EDITOR: For about two years 
I have been rector of one of the churches 
ithis very congested area on the Atlantic 
‘board. We have many members of the 
med forces here, besides thousands of war 
lorkers. As a priest of the Church I receive 
merous calls and requests to perform the 
icdding ceremony. The following is typical, 
yough imaginary. “Is this Reverend Gunn? 
jill you marry me this afternoon sometime? 
tm an Episcopal and so is my girl. I live in 
2mphis and she is from Wilmington.” 
ven I have to tell him about the canon 
id he may ask: “Who is he?” (That is not 
gaginary.) In the end I have always had to 
Fuse; they waited until the last minute to 
tify the minister. But in no case has the 
cision to get married been made in under 
ree days, one couple had been planning 
take the step for six months. I believe 
nat this situation would be helped in part 
ithe clergy would inform the people about 
on 41 and particularly section III, sub- 
ction iv. It might be in order for a rector 
‘write a letter letting it be known that the 
garer was a communicant in good standing 
ed this would remove scruples from the 
science of the priest to whom the couple 
eesented themselves. If simple things like 
reese were done the cry of youth being neg- 
sted or the demand for the removal of 
nedieval restrictions’ might be silenced in 
Lt. 
(Rey.) JULIEN GUNN, Jr. 
'Newport News, Va. 


Honor Rolls 


| O THE EDITOR: Here is an Armistice 
Day contrast: 
‘World battle fronts—American soldiers, 
jilors and marines, thousands of miles 
com home and loved ones, went on about 
eir task of winning the war. For the honor 
being the targets of Jap and Nazi projec- 
tes, some of them got as little as $60 per 
eonth plus room (a nice comfortable fox- 
le) and board (a delicious K-ration for 
ach meal). Casualties took their usual toll 
_ killed and wounded, as bullets do not 
«spect holidays. Se 
American coal mines—Sulking because 
ney weren’t to receive time and a half for 
»liday work, the miners left their jobs and 
Id up essential_war production. Their 
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ormal pay is much higher than that of the 
Idiers; and their hours are much shorter. 
They can live at home with their families, 
md except for rationing limitations, can eat 
nuch as they want. 


lush to the face of Fr. Souder, who contends 
L. C., October 31st] that the coal miners 
who risk and often lose their lives in the 
vice of the nation” are entitled to repre- 
ation in our rolls of honor, along with 
men in uniform. 
Souder and also Fr. Cutler [L. C., 
1st] are laboring under the false 
:pression that the swing shift workers and 
her glamorites of this war are just as 
e front lines as the soldiers dodg- 
e who has been there, let 
this is not true. 
would hav 


‘ 


LETTERS 


— 


wonder if this contrast will bring a | 


not always be their restoration to sanity; 


Prob-- 


war, I think he would retract his statement: 
“It seems to me entirely superficial to imply 
that those in the armed forces are in some 
exclusive sense ‘in the service!’ He would 
realize that in a very exclusive sense they 
are in the service as are no others. They are 
giving all, receiving little. Even the mer- 
chant seamen, who would be included in 
Fr. Souder’s honor roll, work union hours for 
union wages. The soldier knows no hours, 
no overtime, no glamor, as do the war work- 
ers in civilian life. His life is one of obedi- 
ence to orders, even when he knows it means 
his death. The soldier, the sailor and the 
marine are in the service in a very special 
and exclusive sense, and should be so hon- 
ored. We do little enough for them. At least 
we can do that. I doubt, if any service man 
reading Fr. Souder’s letter would ever set 
foot in St. Michael’s Church after the war. 

In objecting to the nationalistic spirit, as 
evidenced by the flag in the Church, Fr. 
Souder seems to forget that we pray for 
the nation, for the President, for the army, 
and for the navy. Or does he omit these 
prayers? And insisting that the Church flag 
have the place of honor over the American 
flag, he is entirely wrong. All regulations 
for the display of the flag contradict him. 
The Cross on the altar is the true symbol 
of the Church, and the flag, at one side, does 
not detract from its preéminence. 

And I think all patriotic Americans will 
resent the slur which is given them when 
one of their number who wanted a flag 
placed in the Church is called “a native 
Nationalist.” 

The reason this letter is written so long 
after the dates of the issues mentioned is that 
our mail is slow, and it is several weeks 
after the date of issue that I receive my copy 
of THE Livinc CuHurcH. 

(Rev.) Francis W. REap, 
Chaplain (Captain), 
USPS acArmy- 


Sanity and Insanity 


O THE EDITOR: Now is a most ap- 

propriate time to appeal for a sympathe- 
tic understanding of the saddest casualties of 
this war, the psychiatric casualties. For they 
will not only impose a terrible burden on 
mental hospitals, but on the understanding 
of people to whom they return. 

First of all, there must be an elementary 
understanding of the fact that these men are 
no less sufferers from mental afflictions than 
others from physical, and that they can no 
more snap out of their illness than the phys- 
ically ill can snap out of theirs. In fact, the 
road to mental recovery is much longer than 
the road to physical recovery. On this hard 
road they will need the understanding that 
errs neither on the side of self-indulgent in- 
difference nor on the side of indifferent in- 
dulgence of every whim. ' 


The reward for our understanding will | 


it will be our preservation from insanity. 


For the gravest threat to the sane way of 
life lies in the appalling extent of psychiatric 
illness that this war will bequeath us. 


‘This grave threat existed two decades ago 
in the person of Adolf Hitler. And the first 


| prompt service. Write us your needs. 


| members and for all the Faithful Departe 
| promote the celebration of 


WIPPELL’S 


World-Famed 
CASSOCKS & SURPLICES 


Samples sent free upon request 
without cost or obligation 


J. WIPPELL & Co., Ltd. 
55/56, High Street, EXETER 


(Also LONDON & MANCHESTER) 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as 
religious books of all publishers, and we give 
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CHURCH BOOK SHOP 


GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. — 


Who will pray for the tepose of your sou! 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOU. 
is composed of communicants of the Ang! Chi 
pled a to pray for the repose of the souls of d 


: g Requiem Masses with 
ceremonial and vestments. eee Ay 


For further information, address the § 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINE 
2013 Apple Tree St. oe ie kl Pirladl 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS 


pees ga houses which depend 
to a large extent on selling to 


churches have been hard hit by the 


war—stained glass studios, metal 
eraftsmen, vestment houses, organ 
and particularly bell foundries — 


but none, I think, has been as hard 
hit as he expected; say two years 
ago. Some, of course, have convert- 
ed completely to war work, some 
have cut down on staff and clung 
to what regular business’ they 
could take care of, but the majority, 
I believe» are those who have par- 
tially converted and are still doing 
what they can to take care of their 
old customers. These are the ones 
who are going to be in a position to 
take advantage of the proposed re- 
laxing of WPB_ restrictions on 
metals—when that relaxing occurs. 

The situation is already, it ap- 
pears to me, encouraging. Folding 
chairs, for instance, have been diffi- 
cult to get. Yet last week in the 
Middlewest I found a manufacturer 
turning out 12,000 a week and able 
to supply most any church. And for 
long I had been under the impres- 
sion that churches could not secure 
bell and chime work. However, I 
talked with a founder recently who 
is able to repair and refound church 
bells. He may not, of course, fur- 
nish new bells—probably not until 
a job the publishers have done. 


Publishers of religious books 
have, surely, been hit as hard as 
anyone—and in a time when there 
is a greater demand for religious 
books than ever before. Despite the 
restriction on paper consumption, 
the publishers have done a fine job. 
Next week we'll have our big Lent 
Book Number. Readers will be able 
to see for themselves just how fine 
a job they have done. 


HIS trip out on the road I’m 
going to be able to get Way up 
North, near the Canadian border. 
After several winters in southern 
Wisconsin and in New York, I find 
myself actually looking forward to 


|? twenty-five below and three feet of 
=: snow so characteristic of February 
: in the country where I grew up. I 
; had thought I had enough of that 


guess you come to like any- 


1g if you stay with it long a. 


wong 
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)| Week. What is to become of S. Luke 


Life of Christ 


Tue SHort Story or Jesus, by Walter 
Lowrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, 1943. 238 pp., with index. $2.50. 


Even the index of this book has an air 
of sprightliness; this is evident when one 


such items as ‘Hemorrhage, 


sees in it 

Af ” > ae . Le y | es ued FY 
woman with the’; Interim ethics’; 
“Lawful to do good”; “Presumptuous 


request.” The whole book is sprightly and 
delightful—and_ often irritating. Dr. 
Lowrie has tried to write a short life of 
Jesus, with a critique of the canonical 
Gospels, in popular form, and has evidently 
set for himself a maximum amount of 
space allowable. Hence he is obliged to 
rearrange Synoptic material, and to toss 
out this or that story or saying, with no 
further explanation than some such phrase 
as “for reasons it would be too tedious to 
recount here” (e.g., p. 21). Thus he crip- 
ples his main purpose. The scholar (for 
whom he is not writing) is annoyed by the 
lack of critical reasoning which he would 
like to weigh. The popular reader (for 
whom Dr. Lowrie professes to write) will 
be amazed, puzzled, and no way con- 
vinced. 

His criteria of criticism vary frequent- 
ly. Thus the feeding of the 5,000 is dis- 
missed as a sacramental meal in which all 
present did partake of some crumbs of the 
five loaves and two fishes. (The fact that 
the disciples had a hard time rowing 
against the waves that evening indicates 
that they had not eaten a full meal!) And 
the doublet concerning the 4,000 is tossed 
out (pp. 107, ff.). But another doublet (St. 
Luke’s version of the supper at which our 
Lord was anointed by a sinful woman) 
is retained for, seemingly, no better rea- 
son that that Kirkegaard has written a 
beautiful discourse on it! (p. 194.) 


JupEAN MINISTRY 


The author is wise in following the 
Gospel According to St. Mark to carry 


| out his purpose of writing a “short story”; 


but this hardly justifies him in assuming 


throughout that according to Synoptic 


tradition the adult Jesus had never been 
in the Jerusalem region until Passion 


10: 38-42? Mary and Martha lived in 


| Bethany according to Si. John, and surely 


Dr. Lowrie will not insist that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel made up both place 
names and person uit 
pose. (And yet one cannot 


= —_—-_JEAN DRYSDALE, 


. names to suit his pur-_ 
i | I pa # be. i ‘of this, 


EDITOR 


Jesus had acquaintances at Bethany” (p 
192). : 
Here let me list certain other assertioni 
in the book that are annoying, not per sé 
but because they seem presumptuous I 
coming too blandly, with the assumptior 
that no evidence is necessary, even for th 
popular reader. The Matthean Nativity 
stories (Magi, slaughter of Innocents 
flicht into Egypt) are myths (p. 7.). The 
stories intertwining the birth of John the 
Baptist with that of Jesus are “prett 
legends” (p. 8). “Rabbi” was an obses 
quious form of address (p. 44; as a matte 
of fact, it was quite the reverse). The 
wrath of the Galilean scribes against Jesu 
was intensified by His appointment ©: 
twelve Apostles, for that might mean that 
He was claiming to be Elijah (pp. 57-58, 
83). John 7: 53-8: 11 was originally a part 
of St. Mark (p. 170). “James the Less” 
is the same as James the Lord’s Brother, 
the later leader of Judaean Christianity 
(p. 216). Our Lord died with a “despair- 
ing cry” on His lips: “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (p. 216; 
but is it not sin to despair?). St. Paul puts 
his vision of the Risen Lord (as mncnticall 
in I Corinthians 15) on a par with those of 
the other Apostles, thus indicating that 
he regarded all the post-resurrection ap- 
pearances of Christ as spiritual experiences 
like his own (p. 237). St. Paul does noth- 
ing of the sort; he clearly differentiates 


his experience as exceptional, even abor- 
tive (1 Corinthians 5:8). 

Have I given the impression that this is 
bad, bad book? I have not meant to do so. 
There are some splendid things in it. Let 
me cite a few. 

Dr. Lowrie is to be thanked for h 
discernment in pointing out that the King 
dom of God (or of Heaven) is God 
reign, not some sentimental ideal or som 
political arrangement that can be broug 
in by men, with perhaps some help fror 
God (p. 22). His treatment of miracle: 
is at once sane and reverent, a good pi 
of apologetic (pp: 27-28). His tem 
anent the Pharisee and the publican 
pertinent; he cogently shows that 
such Pharisees are worse than one, | 
that a whole nation of Pharisees (than! 
God that they are not like “the en 
is still worse (p. 191). By good 

isposes of the 


criticism he disposes 
fickle | 


pwe’s “Clerical Directory” 
tblication Postponed 


Ihe Church Hymnal Corporation has 
mounced that publication of Stowe’s 
srical Directory has been postponed be- 
ise of the paper shortage, according to 
Ibert Worthington. The volume was 
eginally scheduled for publication in 1944. 


ISSITONS 
». Packard May Open Work 


Colombia 


In spite of the fact that parts of Colom- 
1, South America, bordering the Carib- 
an Sea were entrusted to the Amer- 
in Church by the Church of England in 
05, no church work has been done there 
date. In the future, however, the pic- 
e may be different, for the Rev. George 
Packard, rector of the Church of 
xiphany in Govans, Baltimore, M4d., 
ace 1938, has been appointed to serve in 
at foreign mission field. He is to work 
«der the Bishop of Panama and hopes to 
sent to open up work in Colombia. 
“This will be the only Episcopal Church 
ission work in South America outside of 
wuthern Brazil. 

‘In charge of diocesan Forward Move- 
nt literature for many years, Fr. Pack- 
ed is well qualified for this undertaking 
-his previous experience. It was he who 
eganized and directed the first Baltimore 
creation School, which was held in the 
iphany Parish House with over 70 
“rsons in attendance. Active in work 
br young people, he was a member of the 
jiocesan Youth Commission, Diocesan 
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Fr. PackarpD: Appointed to work in 
republic of Colombia. 


Religious Educator, and together with the 
Rev. W. K. Rehfeld began, organized, 
and ran the Hannah More Conferences 
for Young People. He was also chaplain 
of the Lay Readers’ League and a mem- 
ber of the Retreat Association. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


The Overseas Department of the Na- 
tional Council has announced the appoint- 


-ment of five other young missionaries for 


work outside the continental United 
States. All have accepted their appoint- 
ments and will go to their fields at des- 
ignated times. 

The Rev. John M. Balcom, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Walpole, 
Mass., will work at Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
and it is believed that he can get to his 
field in the very near future. He is 25 
years old, a graduate of Massachusetts 
State College and the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass., and has 
worked in Alaska as a volunteer during 
a summer vacation. ’ 

The Rev. Ralph K. Webster is appoint- 
ed for work in the missionary district of 
Puerto Rico, and expects to reach the 
field during June or July. At present he 
is at Christ School, Arden, N. C., teach- 
ing and studying administration in the 
agricultural school. He is 25 years old, 
a graduate of Hobart and the General 
Theological Seminary, having also taken 
special study at Cornell along the lines of 
agriculture. He was ordained deacon and 
priest in 1943 and was curate at Christ 
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Church, Corning, N. Y., before going to 
Arden. j 

Benjamin F, Axelroad, jr., has volun- 
teered for service in Southern Brazil fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Virginia 
Seminary and his ordination, which is ex- 
pected to take place next June. Due to 
transportation facilities it is not possible 
to set a date for his arrival in the field. 
He is 22 years old, was acolyte and lay 
reader at his home parish, Holy Cross, 
Miami, Fla., and has done student work 
while in seminary at Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, under the Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Sheerin. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

The Rev. Edward Mason Turner, 25, 
who was ordained deacon last May, will 
go to Alaska upon completion of his studies 
at Nashotah House during this year. Mr. 
Turner’s home is in Alaska and he is 
eager to return for work in that field. He 
attended high school at Anchorage, Alaska, 
and Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Still another appointment is that of 
Mr. Denis Smith, a former Church Army 
captain who has served as a lay evangelist 
in Hawaii, and later studied in England 
looking toward ordination and further 
service in Hawaii as a missionary priest. 
He has been engaged in religious work 
since 1930, and his return to Hawaii will 
be governed by transportation facilities. 
He is a native of Yorkshire, England, 31 
years old, educated at St. Martin’s Boys’ 
School, Dover; Pettit’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Dover; the Church Army Training 
College, London, and Brotherhood of St. 
Paul, Barton, England. 

The Rev. Charles R. Matlock has ar- 
rived safely in Liberia, 


Bishop Leopold Kroll informs the Na- 
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Livinc Cuurcn news is gathered by a staff 
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and several in foreign lands. Tue Livine 
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a : : GENERAL 
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tional Council. Mr. Matlock had a long 
journey by air and water, and is now 
ready to take up his work. He is the sec- 
ond white priest in the entire district, and 
his work is expected to be of the greatest 
value in aiding both the bishop and the 
Rey. Packard L. Okie in their many re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Christmas at Barton Place 


The 40 under-fives at Barton Place, 
Exeter, England, dressed in pretty clothes 
saved particularly for celebrating the 
Christmas party provided by THE Livinc 
CuurRcH Famtity, were ready and wait- 
ing when Father Christmas (Mr. Samuel- 
son, a neighbor) dropped in at the nursery 
shelter. 

He must have found a festive scene, 
according to Miss Helena Halstead’s 
thank-you letter to THe Livinc CHuRCH 
received recently. A Christmas tree, gaily 
decorated, special gifts and extra toys, 
good things to eat were part of the cele- 
bration made possible by the $150 contri- 
bution of Livinc CHurcH readers. Miss 
Halstead reports that many things to 
please the children were made possible 
through the generosity of the contributors 
—‘“things that we have longed to get for 
them, but have restrained ourselves be- 
cause we felt that funds would not allow.” 

Several guests arrived to see the chil- 
dren enjoying their festivities—the Bishop 
of Exeter and his wife, the Mayor of 
Exeter, and Sergeant Fred Nordhorn of 
the Morehouse-Gorham Company in New 
York. 

Some slight concern was felt that the 
indentity of Father Christmas, who often 
gives the four-year olds a ride on his pony, 
might be revealed. “We were afraid,” 
Miss Halstead writes, “that Nigel, who 
is very intelligent and very fond of Mr. 
Samuelson, might recognize his voice.” 
After Mr. Samuelson had returned to the 
party, having discarded the Father Christ- 
mas robes, Nigel, sitting happily on his 
knee asked him, “Why did Father Christ- 
mas go away so quickly?” The children’s 
sillusion seems to have been preserved. 

“The Mayor of Exeter arrived early 
and said that the children could not pos- 
sibly need such a tea, because they looked 

so fat and well-fed. But they showed him 
that they could enjoy every morsel we 
gave them. 

“Once more we thank you all for your 
most generous gift and your many kind- 

_ nesses to us,” Miss Halstead writes. 


average annual salary of the clergyman 
over his period of active ministry, and that 
an increase in the salary would therefore 
be reflected in a higher future pension for 
the clergyman and for his widow in the 
event of his death. 

“The average clerical salary throughout 
the Church,” the statement says, “is 
higher now than it was when the Church 
Pension Fund was instituted back in 1917. 
Including the value of a rectory, when 
supplied rent free, and including all 
bishops, it is now about $2,900 per an- 
num. But it must be remembered that 
this is an average and not a median salary. 
In other words, it does not mean that 
there are an equal number above and be- 
low that figure. A relatively few salaries 
in the sharply higher brackets will tend 
to raise the average, without affecting a 
substantial number of individuals. This 
average is low enough in any case, when 
one considers the years of training, the 
position in the community, the responsi- 
bility of leadership, the cost of living and 
of educating a family, and other basic 
needs with which the clergy are faced.” 

A case is cited, in the statement, of a 
clergyman whose average salary over a 
long period of ministry was only $1,800 a 
year, including an adjustment for the 
rectory with which he had been provided. 
His pension of almost one-half of this 
figure seemed disappointingly low to him 
and his bishop and others in view of his 
long ministry. “His pension should have 
been larger to be adequate,” the statement 
says, “but more important, his support 
during his active years should have been 
much higher. Had the Church assumed its 
proper responsibility towards him in the 
longer period of his active life, it would 
automatically have provided for him ade- 
quate support through the medium of the 
Church Pension Fund during his declining 


- years.” 


This issue of Protection Points, based 
upon remarks made recently to the board 
of trustees by Bishop Davis, president of 
the Fund, recalls that the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Support of the Clergy, appoint- 
ed by the General Convention of 1910, 
from whose report the Church Pension 
Fund was developed, was asked “to con- 
sider the whole question of the support of 
the clergy, including salaries,’ as well as 
the question of pensions and insurance. 
The trustees of the Fund therefore feel 
that “without attempting to dictate” to 
the Church in a matter of policy concern- 
ing clergy salaries, they have a “legitimate 
and sympathetic interest” in the question, 
particularly because of its effect upon the 
scale of future pensions. 


EPISCOPATE 


’ 


Dean Dun ae 


Consecration Arrangements Paes 


Edward Gabler, F. Bland Tuckeg 
Charles W. F. Smith, Theodore @ 
Wedel, Clyde Brown and Edward S. Dun 
lap. Messrs. Ogle Ridout Singleton, H. LE 
Rust, jr, Henry P. Blair, Edward DE 
Stock, sr., Charles F. Wilson, Mr. Jusici 
Owen J. Roberts, Hon. T. E. Robertson 
and Col. W. G. Fay. 


Dean Austin Pardue Consecrated 
Fourth Bishop of Pittsburgh 


More than 1,500 persons packed Trinity 
Cathedral in Pittsburgh the morning o 
January 25th, the Feast of St. Pauli 
Conversion, when the Very Rev. Austit 
Pardue, fourth Bishop of Pittsburgh, wa: 
consecrated. The high dignitaries of thi 
Church, among them a dozen bishops, a 
well as clergymen from other commun 
ions, attired in their gorgeous ecclesiasti 
cal robes, moved down the aisle in solem 
procession led by the crucifers and choir 
boys while the organ pealed forth th 
hymn, “Ancient of Days, who sittes 
throned in glory.” Toward the end of th 
procession, after the representatives 0: 
the numerous Church organizations, th 
brothers of St. Barnabas and the La 
men’s Missionary League, the clergy o: 
other communions, those of other dio: 
ceses, and those of Pittsburgh, after the 
singers and the bishops came the attend. 
ing presbyters, the Rev. Dr. Harold K. L 
Bowen, rector of St. Mark’s Church 
Evanston, Ill., and the Rev. Dr. Arthu: 
B. Kinsolving II; rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, with the Bishop-elect 
They were followed by the presenting 
bishops and the co-consecrators with. thei: 
chaplains. Last of all came the Presidi 
Bishop wearing a rich purple cassock anc 
black rochet. 

Mrs. Austin Pardue and their two chi 
dren, Peter, 16, and Nancy, 14, sat in 
front pew with the new bishop’s mothe 
Mrs. Harry Pardue. 

When all had taken their places, 
Collect was said. Bishop McKinstry 
Delaware took the place of Bishop B: 
long of Connecticut, who was unable to bi 
present, in the reading of the Episth 
Acts 20:17. Aftér Bishop Ivins of Mil 
waukee had read the Gospel, John 21:1 
all joined in reciting the Nicene Cre 
and singing the hymn, “Jesus shall rei; 
where’er the sun.” = 


AUTHORITY OF LOVE 


“The authority of a bishop today 
be the authority of love so deep so pc 
ful that it can rebuke with j 
win with the warmth of i 

> Bennett, Suffragan 


‘a 


4cgonisms and hatreds, and to prepare 
hearts of men to live with greater 
gual consideration in a world of di- 
q<shing distances. 
.nto such an office no man comes with- 
Wepatience and deep humility. The world 
iss with biting need for men who will 
fyyield themselves that God's healing 
}}| may come through them to ease the 
irng hearts of men. To try and be a 
Father in God is a taxing, dangerous, 
glorious thing.” 


he Rey. Robert iD}. 


Crawford of 


waha, Neb., read the Litany. 

pon being presented to the Presiding 
1op by retired Bishop Mann, whom he 
Bsucceeding, and 


Bishop Me- 


retired 


esburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


GEN EXRYAtE jst se el ee ee ee eee 


Rev. John Jasinski, D.D., was present 
at the ceremony to represent the Polish 
National Catholic Church. Other bishops 
there were Bishop Davis of Western New 
York and Bishop Brinker of Nebraska, 
who served as co-consecrators with the 
Presiding Bishop, also Bishop Wroth of 
Erie, Bishop Tucker of Ohio, Bishop 
Keeler of Minnesota, and Bishop Benja- 
min of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Also present were the following: the Rev. 
Dr. George A. Long, president of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary; the 
Rev. Dr. John McNaugher, the Rev. Dr. 
A. Gordon MacLennan, and the Rev. Dr. 
Robert W. Gibson, president of the 
Churches of Christ in Allegheny County, 


‘AT THE CONSECRATION OF BisHop PARDUE: Left, the laying on of hands 
in Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh. The Presiding Bishop was the con- 
vecrator. Right, the new bishop in his episcopal robes. 


wain, the Bishop-elect answered ques- 
ms put to him on the faith and order of 
2 Church. Then, having donned his full 
‘scopal vestments, he knelt while the 
eni, Creator Spiritus” was sung. After 
prayer for grace, he again knelt for 
» laying on of hands by all the bishops 
esent. “And remember that thou stir 
the grace of God, which is given thee 
this imposition of our hands;” they 
ayed, “for God hath not. given us the 
rit of fear, but of power, and love, and 
yerness.”’ The Presiding Bishop present- 
the new Bishop with the Bible, and 
*n the choir sang the glorious Hallelujah 
orus. 
The new Bishop together with his fam- 
-and the participating clergy then re- 
ved the Holy Communion. After the 
‘loria in Excelsis” and the Benediction, 
great gathering slowly moved out of 
- cathedral while the organ played “For 
| the Saints. 
¥ special interest is the fact the Rt. 
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for the United” Presbyterians; Dr. Gaius 
J. Slosser, for the Western Theological 
Seminary; The Rev. Dr. H. J. Bray and 
the Rev. Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison, for 
the Presbyterian Church; the Rev. Dr. 
Bernard C. Clausen, for the Baptist 
Church; the Rey. Dr. A. J. Holl, for the 
Lutheran Church; the Rev. Dr. Norman 
C. Milliron, for the Evangelical Church; 
Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, president of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, and 
Dr. John G. Bowman, of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Brig. Ralph Miller, divi- 
sional commander of the Salvation Army 
for Western Pennsylvania; and Rabbi 
Benjamin Lichter and Rabbi Herman 
Halperin. 
Those taking part in the procession 
were invited to a luncheon given in 
Bishop Pardue’s honor at the William 
Penn Hotel after the consecration service. 
Austin Pardue, newly consecrated 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, was born in Chi- 
cago, April 9, 1899. After graduating 


from Hobart College and attending the 
General Theological Seminary, he was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1925. In 
1940 he received the D.D. degree from 
Hobart. 

Bishop Pardue became chaplain of the 
Chicago City Missions and rector of Law- 
rence Hall School for Boys after his or- 
dination. His duties required him to visit 
jails and hospitals. In 1926 he became 
rector of St. James’ Church, Hibbing, 
Minn., where he did missionary work 
among the miners in the iron ore pits and 
their families. Three years later, in 1929, 
Bishop Pardue went to Gethsemane 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., to be rec- 
tor. Here he successfully built up the 


congregation, which was largely com- 
posed of working men and women. 

In 1938 he went to Buffalo to become 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He has writ- 


ten several books. He also has a national 
radio program entitled “Our Morale.” 


Bishop Daniels Visits Mid-West 


Bishop Daniels of Montana, who is 
visiting in the mid-west, spoke to the 
students at Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary on January 13th on The Wide 
Range of Spiritual Pasture. “As Montana 
is a land of wide ranges—mountains, 
valleys, plains, streams,” said the Bishop, 
“so is the Bible in a spiritual way.” Em- 
phasis was put on the use of the Bible in a 
systematic way for private meditations. 

Bishop Daniels preached at St. James’ 
Church, Milwaukee, on January 16th, 
and attended a Christian education con- 
ference in Omaha, Nebr., before he re- 
turned to Helena, Mont. 


WAR 


REPA TRIATES continue, but there is little indication that 


this will be possible in the early future. 
“Relations and friends in the United 
States of American nationals still in Ja- 
panese custody,” says the State Depart- 
ment, “may be assured that their govern- 
ment will not relax its efforts to induce 
the Japanese government to agree to the 
release for repatriation of all such Amer- 

repatriation by the Department of State. icans and to insure that all be given equal 

These reports are not true. consideration in such arrangements as may 
A State Department bulletin on this be made for their repatriation. Mean- 
subject emphasizes that the recent ex- while, the government is persevering in 
change included for the most part civil-  1ts efforts to relieve the situation of 
ians who were in Japan, Manchuria, American nationals still detained in Ja- 
China, Hongkong, and Indo-China. The Pan. 
Japanese government contended that the 
ge wisions a the exchange arrangements ALASKA 
were not applicable to Americans who 
were in the Philippines, Wake, or Guam 
when those territories were occupied by “Alaska continues to feel the full im- 
the Japanese. Only after months of nego- pact of war,” Bishop Bentley of Alaska 
tiations did the Japanese government writes to the National Council. “Our 
finally indicate that it would return to the whole economic and social life has been 
United States in the second exchange a _ altered. Gold mining, which prior to the 
small number of civilians from the Philip- war, had been our second industry, fishing 
pines. “The Japanese government exer- taking first rank, has come to a virtual 
cised complete control over the departure standstill throughout most of the terri- 
of those desiring repatriation and actually tory. The men and machines that had 
refused to permit the repatriation of a been employed in mining are now busy 
number of Americans whose inclusion in in building airfields, roads, camps, ete. 
the exchange Swiss representatives in ‘This total conversion from peace to war 
charge of American interests endeavored has caused many dislocations. Many 
to arrange on humanitarian grounds.” women and children have been evacuated 
The Bulletin says further: “The gov- to the States. Tens of thousands of civil- 
ernment of the United States recognizing ian workers have come to the country. 
that all American citizens have an equal Changes, which under peacetime condi- 
right to consideration, did not select in- tions would have taken 50 years to ac- 
dividual Americans for inclusion in the complish, have come to us in the brief span 
exchange or discriminate in any other way of two or three years. Work is plentiful; 
between ; individual Americans desiring wages are high; the cost of living is the 
repatriation.” highest in the history of the country. 
In dealing with the Japanese, the Swiss “Our land is an armed camp. Troops 
representatives in charge of American in- are everywhere, in the larger centers of 
terests desired that preference be given population, and in the most isolated and 
to those under close arrest; interned unlikely places. The Navy has established 
women and children ; the seriously ill ; and great bases at several points along our 
interned men with preference being given, coast. The services have brought their 
other things being equal to married men own chaplains with them, which is fine 
long separated from their families in the Our missions and missionaries have been 
United States. The Japanese government able to minister to some of the men in 
did not permit, these principles to be ap- uniform. This has been a privilege and a 

plied in the Philippine Islands and even in joy to us all. Our associations with the 
i other areas it prevented their full applica- chaplains, of whatever faith, have been 
___ tion in respect to certain individuals. wholesome and happy. Often they have 
i The State Department reports that been able to minister to our own people 
Negotiations for a further repatriation where they are without the services of a 


How Selection Is Made 


The Department of State is anxious to 
correct reports ‘that American passengers 
from the Philippine Islands who returned 
on the Gripsholm in the recent exchange 
of nationals with Japan were selected for 


Armed Camp 
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SECOND BIRTH 


PAS ou aida once eget a here beneath my heart, 
4 4 Lo draw from my own life blood strength to give him birtl 
ee ae eke fo ength to Se: im birth, 


SERVICE 


Absenteeism Down 


resident minister. For this service we ar 
grateful. I feel that the whole cause o 
missions must be helped by these contac 
and mutual services. Our men in uniforr 
have seen with their own eyes, and for th 
first time, the Church actually at work ij 
a mission field. 

“In spite of the war, in spite of it 
consequent and inevitable distractions an 
discouragements, the work of the Chure 
goes on. I am sometimes amazed that 1 
goes on so well. That it does, speaks we 
for our missionaries, their faith, thei 
courage, and their ability and stamina in { 
changing world. It speaks well too, for thi 
loyalty and faith of our people. Congre 
gations have been good, and contribution 
have been generous. Alaska promisec 
$3,000 as its expectation in 1943. We gavi 
$3,365.51, while contributing to Aid t 
British Missions, the Army and Nav 
Commission, the Good Friday Offering 
and the American Church Building Func 
Commission, as well as other charities.” — 

Bishop Bentley expresses his deep ap 
preciation for the interest and help Alaskz 
has received from many people of the 
Church, and from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
the Church Periodical Club, and othe: 


organizations. 


HOME FRONT 


Sponsors in Prayer Program 


Inspires Poem 
Ay 
One of the noteworthy poems to come 
of this war is that produced by Mrs 
Harold W. Whinfield, Sheboygan, Wis. 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of th 
diocese of Fond du Lac. In addition tc 
her son, she also has a son-in-law and ; 
nephew in service. The thought of th 
poem was induced by the Sponsors 
Prayer program of the diocese, which h 
as one of its objectives the reception 0: 
Holy Communion regularly at hom 
altars by mothers, wives,~and other spon, 
sors in behalf of men and women at tl 
front who cannot do so. The progra 
is enjoying a splendid response in 
diocese as revealed by a great increase 
the number of week-day Communions ai 
in attendance at regular week-day Euch 
rists. 4 


The poem appears on this page. 


Clergyman Keeps Plant 
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Bishop of Nova Scotia 
jaanimously Elected 


By Harotp A. Baty 


Nova Scotia’s new Bishop, the Rt. 
4 Rev. George Frederick Kingston, 
few Ph.D. DD. of Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont., at present bishop of the 
}ccese of Algoma, will assume the epis- 
val authority in Nova Scotia in May 
_June, it is expected. Probable date of 
enthronement has not yet been dis- 
ssed. 
Bishop Kingston was unanimously elect- 
‘on January 11th as successor to Arch- 
hop HacKenley of Nova Scotia, who 
cd last November 15th. Synod meetings 
ire held at All Saints’ Cathedral and at 
_ St. Paul’s Church in Halifax. Bishop 


irrington of Quebec presided. 
Oupest DiocgsE 


In coming to Nova _ Scotia, 


e bishop of the oldest diocese in the 
jitish Empire outside of Britain itself. 
ts election was not altogether unexpect- 
, since his name had been mentioned 
»st favorably prior to the meeting of the 
nod. 

Phat the choice of the Bishop of Al- 

a was an immensely popular one was 
idenced by the fact that he was elected 
sanimously on the first ballot at an ad- 

rned meeting held in the evening in 
. Paul’s Church. On announcement of 

synod’s choice all of the 215 delegates, 
yy and clerical, rose as one person and 
ined in singing the Doxology. 
[Bishop Kingston, already a member of 
episcopate, will assume the authority 

Nova Scotia simply by translation. Un- 
ze his predecessor, he will not have arch- 
hiscopal rank. That dignity, it is ex- 
ected, will now fall on Bishop Carring- 
n of Quebec, as senior bishop of the 
clesiastical province of Canada, which 
ludes the dioceses of Nova Scotia 
2rince Edward Island) Frederickton, 
uebec, and Montreal. ; 
Notified of his election, Bishop Kingston 
rplied at once signifying his acceptance, 
claring that “nothing less than the clear 
ill of God the Holy Spirit” would take 
1m away from his loyal diocese of Al- 
oma, to which he was elected four years 
0. 
Bishop Kingston will continue his work 
the diocese of Algoma till April 25th, 
Mark’s Day, the fourth anniversary 
his consecration. He is the eighth 
10p of the diocese of Nova Scotia, the 
being the Rt. Rev. Charles Inglis, 
10 came to Nova Scotia from Trinit 
rch, New York, in 1783. ; 
ne new bishop is regarded as an out- 
ng scholar in the Canadian House 
and he is known also for his 
ung people and their prob- 
E J tive f Prescott, Ont., 
gust 26, 1889. In 
will return to 


is a native 


familiar ground, since he was ordained 
priest in this diocese and was professor of 
philosophy at King’s College, Windsor, 
from 1920 till 1922. 

His wife is a Nova Scotian, the former 
Miss Florence Belle Brown, daughter of 
Harry Brown of Wolfville. They were 
married on August 20, 1919, and have one 
son and two daughters. 


JERUSALEM 


New Archdeacon 


From Canon Charles T. Bridgeman, 
Episcopal representative in the Jerusalem 
and the East Mission and recently ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Syria and Lebanon, 
comes word that the new Bishop in Jeru- 
salem, the Rt. Rev. W. H. Stewart, has 
appointed the Rev. A. C. MaclInnes, to be 
archdeacon of Palestine and Transjordan. 
Archdeacon MaclInnes has been secretary 
in Palestine of the Church Missionary 
Society and headmaster of Bishop Gobat 
School, Jerusalem. He is the eldest son 
of the late Bishop MaclInnes, is married 
to the great granddaughter of Bishop 
Gobat, the second bishop, and is, Canon 
Bridgeman says, “well versed in Arabic 
and thoroughly qualified to carry on and 
intensify with more authority the work he 
has been doing as secretary of the CMS. 
Naturally he will relinquish as soon as 
possible his headmastership of Gobat 
School.” 


ENGLAND 


Anglican and Free Churchmen 
Endorse Education Reform Bill 


Anglican and Free Church representa- 
tives joined at a public meeting to endorse 
the British government’s education reform 
bill as “a great measure of educational 
reconstruction.” The bill was approved 
despite different views among the Church 
leaders regarding clauses dealing with re- 

—ligious instruction in the schools. 

Called by the British Council of 
Churches, the meeting heard the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury hail the govern- 
-ment’s proposals as “a notable contribution 
to social justice.’ The Anglican primate 
stressed the importance of raising the 
compulsory school age, which would 
contribute to a “fuller national fellow- 
ship and growth in religious knowledge.” 

Dr. Temple asserted that continued 
teaching along the lines of a good agreed 
syllabus “will do more for religious 
knowledge in later life than could be done 
by the best denominational school ending 
its work at the age of 14.” 

The Archbishop was referring to the 
fact that it is impossible for the majority 
of denominational schools at present to 
care for age groups above 14. To do so 
would necessitate additional expenditures 
beyond their capacity. The government’s 
offer of necessary grants involves some 
denominational schools passing to govern- 
ment control and having to be content 
with an agreed syllabus in place of full 


Church teaching. ‘ 


NORWAY 


Quislings Forbid Clergymen to 
Pray for Bishop Berggrav 


Quisling authorities in the diocese of 
Hamar, Norway, have forbidden clergy- 
men to offer prayers for the imprisoned 
Norwegian Primate, Bishop Eivind Berg- 
grav. 

The order also prohibits any mention 
at church services of Norwegians arrested 
by the Germans and specifically forbids 
references to Professor Ole Hallesby, and 
Pastor Ludwig Hope, interned leaders of 
the Provisional Church Council. 

Similar prohibitions are expected in 
other dioceses, but most of the rebel 
clergy, it is believed, will ignore the order, 
following the example being set by their 
colleagues in the Hamar area. 


MEXICO 
For the Welfare of the Church 


“Forward in Christ’s Name,” was the 
theme of the 30th convocation of the mis- 
sionary district of Mexico, which was held 
at Christ Church, Mexico City, January 
21st to 23d, inclusive. 

For the welfare of the Church in Mex- 
ico the convention passed the following 
resolutions: First, to continue and _ in- 
crease the social service work the Church 
has fostered for years at the medical dis- 
pensary of “Casa de la Esperanza” in 
Nopala, Hgo., with funds collected from 
the native congregations; second, publica- 
tion of a Spanish Church paper, called the 
Buena Lid, so that all Church members 
will be cognizant of activities here and in 
the world; third, appointment of a special 
committee to organize and distribute the 
activities of all other commissions; fourth, 


the increase in the missionary quota was. 


accepted and will be defrayed by each and 
every congregation. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held their ses- 
sions simultaneously. During the Mass, 
celebrated on the morning of the 22d, 
they presented their United Thank Offer- 
ing for 1944. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
cult times, this offering increased from 
$298 to $344.30 (Mexican). 

The Rev. José F. Gomez, who for the 
last 12 years has been in charge of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist in San 
Pedro Martir, was elected dean of the 
Cathedral of San José de Gracias, in 
Mexico City. He will continue in charge 
of the former church and be assisted at 
both, by the Rev. Samuel Salinas, a 


brother of Bishop Salinas of Mexico. The _ 
Rev. Mr. Gomez is THE Livinc CHurcH ~ 


correspondent. é 


Former Dean Lorenzo J. Saucedo was — 
elected rural dean and will have under 


his charge all the congregations of 
Church in Mexico. 


Execrions: Rev. Alfonso G. Camberos, secre- 


tary; Rev. Samuel Salinas, _historiograp 
Standing committee: Dean J. F. Gémez and Ri 
Messrs. George C. Wyatt, Samuel Salinas, 
Robredo; and Messrs. Victor Manuel 
William Peasland, H. Branch, and H. Goldi 
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Are Soldiers Religious? 
By Set. Charles William Phillips 


FTER one year’s service in the army 
—I was inducted about 15 months 
ago—lI am set to wondering just 

what the army does to a man’s religion, 
and why. 

I, myself, went into what might be 
called a “spiritual slump” for a_ time, 
from which (I hope and trust) I have 
recovered. Having been in the “slump,” 
having recovered, I am, perhaps, in a posi- 
tion to say at least a few words about 
what happens to a soldier’s religion when 
he has spent a few months in service. Yet, 
when it comes right down to it, I hesitate 
to say too much for fear of making hasty 
generalizations from insufficient premises. 

Roughly speaking, however, it might be 
said that a man keeps the religion he 
brings with him into the army. I am not 
referring to the denominational afhliation. 
He, of course, retains that. It is not often 
that a man experiences a “conversion” 
while in the service. As an Episcopalian, 
however, I might say that it is my ex- 
perience that some of us have had to turn 
elsewhere, though but temporarily, for 
our religious nurture. In saying this, I am 
thinking of two friends in the service, one 
a warrant officer and the other a staff 
sergeant, both of whom have taken to at- 
tending Roman ~Catholic services. For 
myself, I can say that attendance at one 
of our own services is practically impos- 
sible. But all whom I know have remained 
firm in their loyalty to the Anglican com- 
munion. In saying that a man keeps in 
the army the religion he brings with him 
into the army, I am referring to the com- 
plex of beliefs, attitudes, and practices 
which are his on the “outside.” 

Soldiers do go to church. I’ve seen 
chapels crowded to the doors and beyond. 
If the statistics are dependable, and I see 
no reason for doubting them, soldiers at- 
tend church in greater proportion to the 
total soldier-population than civilians do in 
proportion to the civilian population. 


TALKING OF RELIGION 


Soldiers do not talk about religion at 
all. I can only think of two soldiers in 
_ my own organization who do talk about 
2 nm: one is a smug atheist of the 
Marxian variety, and the other is 
)xford Grouper who is forever mak- 

| references to “Our Dear Lord”— 
7 st of the men hereabouts. 

ed about; it 
conv 


cipline being defined as “willing and 
cheerful obedience to the will of the 
leader.” 


In all my 15 months in the army, I 
have never heard a serious discussion of 
the “rights and wrongs” of killing. Nor 
does one hear cynical remarks about 
“everything being propaganda.” That the 
American soldier is interested in being an 
efficient fighting man is shown in the vic- 
tories in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy. The 
patriotism of the American soldier is a 
practical thing; more than once I have 
had to assure cynical acquaintances back 
home that there is little flag-waving, little 
propagandizing, in the army. We _ have 
faith in this country, and we get excited 
over her victories. 


Moras 


Soldiers’ morals, I should say, are 
about the same as those of the civilian 
population. There are, of course, more 
opportunities for immorality and there is a 
great deal of freedom of expression con- 
cerning certain things, so that the observer 
might be led to think soldiers “looser” 
than other men. But it would be an unwise 
man who would make any loose generali- 
zations about the morals of the men. 

Two things militate against the sol- 
dier’s personal religious life: 1) lack of 
privacy, a lack which almost drives one 
“wild” at times, there being no place one 
can go to be alone (incidentally, I have 
been interrupted continually while at- 
tempting to write these few words); 2) 
lewd conversation. 

Lack of privacy, the impossibility of 
being alone even for a moment, of secur- 
ing any sort of solitude, outward or in- 
ward, is one of the worst features of army 
life. Needless to say, while Christianity is 
the “social religion” of the world, a 
Christian soul requires solitude in order 
to grow. The man who is continually on 
the “go,” arrives nowhere spiritually. 

Lewd conversation is a problem all its 
own. Some men manage to escape having 
to indulge in such talk. But most men 


For in the army one finds an amazin 
amount of courtesy, a spirit of live and k 
live, a desire to codperate. Soldiers a 
surprisingly courteous to one another, of 
times in a rough manner, albeit sincer 
They are generous, too. I can say frot 
15 months’ experience that this is truly 
democratic army. Woe betide the poo 
misguided non-com who does not kno 
this! Men will codperate when they a 
led, they will not codperate when they a 
driven. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Church attendance is not always eas 
Of course, one can always get permissicr 
but it sometimes seems a bit impolitic t 
obtain permission, to go to church— 
especially when one is on duty of a Sunda 
and there is important work to be done. — 
Soldiers, however, learn not to expec 
things to be easy, church-going iacladil 
And when did our Lord ever promise tha 
things would be easy? Nonetheless, it is . 
great temptation on a rainy morning. . . 

All in all, some soldiers are religious 
though quietly so. There is in the arm, 
a lack of the refinement that should g 
with religious belief and practice. On 
misses the polite and cultured atmospher 
of home and parish hall. The conversatiot 
of the men is vulgar and sometimes down 
right lewd. We enjoy absolutely m 
privacy. Church attendance is not alw 
easy. On the other hand, the disciplin 
learned in the army, the necessity 
being always “on the ball,” the spirit 
coéperation and mutual generosity a 
courtesy, are values not easily to be d 
counted. - 


Wuart Kinp or FaitH? 


What the end result>of all this is to b 
it is hard to imagine. Frankly, I d 
think ours is a religious nation. This 
may bring us all to our knees—as it 
said it is bringing the boys in Gu 
canal. But the only religion which 
possibly appeal to these men is a re 
faith, the sort of faith I was fort 
enough to learn from men of the 
of Canon Bell. These soldiers want | 


E SHALL have no decent peace 
unless we can outgrow our fears. 
| This present war, even more 
jjan most wars in history, is a war in- 
cced and kept going by fears. No nation 
fighting for anything; every nation is 
thting because it is afraid its enemies are 
bing to hurt it. We Americans are fight- 
bg, we are sure, only to protect ourselves; 
hud the people of enemy countries are 
vually certain that they are fighting only 
protect themselves. The Japanese are 
rhting to prevent the white man from 
pploiting the yellow man. The Chinese 
re fighting to prevent the Japanese from 
pploiting them. The Germans have fear 
zat is almost panic lest what they call the 
Hvuto-democracies shall reduce them to 
avery; Europe must be saved, they say, 
com Russia on the one hand and from the 
tritish and ourselves on the other. Britain 
fighting lest the German-Japanese com- 
ination reduce the Empire to ruins and 
1e British Isles to poverty. Russia fights 
) protect her new order from enemies 
rithout. How dreadful, with a kind of 
thastly laughter about it, that all the 
rorld is engaged in slaughter and in the 
pid destruction of civilization because 
werybody is afraid of everybody. The Be- 
aved Apostle knew what he was talking 
bout when he said that “fear hath 
rment.” 
The second question, therefore, that is 
esked of us by God in the judgment of the 
oming peace is whether we are big enough 
en and women to rise above these fears 
»f one another, to rise enough above it so 
hat no nation shall longer suspect the 
»thers, but trust them instead. If we can 
eet that challenge, we have a fair chance 
it a decent peace; if not, we fail to meet 
-zod’s test — and woe betide us if we do 
tail! 

The Beloved Apostle also tells us what 
tt is which gets rid of fear. “Perfect love,” 
ne says, “casts out fear.” And Jesus the 
Lord makes comment on the nature of 
-hat perfect love in these words: “I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, for if you 
love them which love you, what reward 
have you?” (St. Matt. 5: 44,46) The ex- 
pected answer is “no reward.” If we love 
only those who never hurt us, our love 
accomplishes little. If we love our enemies, 
e cast out the fear which makes them 
1ate us. If we love our enemies, we shall 
lave a peace that possibly can be pre- 
erved. 

_ This would not be true if “love” were 
only an emotion, only a sentiment. Jesus 
had no patience with that sort of love; 
amounts to nothing. Love is a matter 
not of emotions, but of the will. Is the 
ve of a mother for her child merely a 
y»mething of pleasant tickles in her spine ? 
it not rather that which makes the 
other give of her self, sacrifice the ad- 
tage that is hers, in order to further 
e welfare of her child? Is a man’s love 
country only a feeling that comes over 
en the flag goes by and the Na- 
FA EM, : ihe j ; 


_ points.” 


Il, Of Fear and Love 


tional Anthem sounds? Is it not rather 
that which bids him die if need be that 
his country may become strong and good, 
the home of free and noble people? Sim- 
ilarly, to love one’s enemies is not a thing 
emotional. It consists in going to one’s 
enemy not only with forgiveness but with 
true desire to put one’s self at his service, 
to make a generous and patently unpre- 
tending gesture of understanding and as- 
sistance. ‘lo have been knocked down by 
your enemy is not the unforgivable thing 
in your mind; to have been knocked down 
by him and then to have had him refuse 
to shake hands and help you wipe away 
the blood and tears—that is the thing 
which makes you go on hating him to the 
depths ot your being, makes you long for 
the day when you may take your revenge. 
Defeat your enemy if you must and can; 
but then love your enemy, help your en- 
emy, trust your enemy. It is the only way 
to turn your enemy into your friend. It 
is the only avenue to peace between you. 
“Therefore,” says St. Paul (Romans 
12:20) “if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head”—yes and the fire will burn away 
the fear from out his heart, and out of 
your own as well. 

Make no mistake; this loving the enemy, 
helping him, trusting him, is not just 
pretty words for use in churches. It is 
plain, sound practical politics, like the rest 
of the moral teaching of Jesus and his 
friends. Look at two practical illustrations 
of this-— 

When the first World War was over, 
loving the enemy was not the way we 
treated Germany. Instead, the first thing 
we did was to break our solemn word 
with her. We got her to lay down her 
arms on our pledge to make a peace on 
the basis of Mr. Wilson’s “fourteen 
Then we forgot the fourteen 
points and dictated a coercive peace. We 
disarmed Germany, but not her enemies. 
We surrounded her with a cordon sani- 
taire of allied-dominated little states, to 


imprison her lest she break out again. We 


placed crushing indemnities upon her 
which she could pay only by borrowing, 
since we put tariffs up against her goods 
(which thus she could not sell abroad), 
and by that borrowing brought on her 
inevitable economic collapse. Many Ger- 
mans said, ‘““They hate us. They are out 
to impoverish us. We fear and hate them.” 
But the better, wiser ones said, “They 
will relent and let us be human again. 
The League of Nations will revise this 
hate-inspired document.” But the League 
would not, thought they pleaded long. 
Finally the whole German people felt sure 
that the rest of the world hated them— 
hated even the children for the mistakes 
of their fathers. Then hate bred hate, and 
hate begat fear, and fear begat—the Sec- 
ond World War. 

That is one instance. Here is another, 
on the positive side. 


The Judgment of the Coming Peace 


By the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D. 


Not long ago Russia and the United 
States were at enmity one with the other, 
at war one with the other. Russia was 
betrayed by Germany, her ally—who was 
afraid of her. What did we do? We might 
easily have said, ‘““We don’t trust you 
Russians. We will help you only if you 
cringe to us.” Instead we poured lend- 
lease materials into their hands, trusting 
absolutely. There were some who called 
it dangerous, criminally negligent. But we 
took away Russia’s fear of us. She still 
remains a dictatorship with no freedoms, 
no bill of rights, more alien to our ways 
than Germany has ever been; but she has 
lost her terror of us. We have loved her 
into a new attitude toward us, toward 
all the world. 

What are we to do with Germany? We 
have not done very well so far. We have 
cried “Unconditional surrender! Throw 
yourselves upon our mercy, the mercy of 
us who betrayed you before. We do not 
trust you even enough to talk with you 
about a possible peace. You are a lot of 
low dogs.” Is that the way to cast out 
fear? We say we must punish not only 
those who capitalized German fears and 
led the people astray but also the misled 
people themselves, punish and restrain and 
coerce, for fear that they sometime will 
destroy us. Is that provocative of peace? 

If the Allies were to issue a program 
for world peace and offer to put Germany 
in it at once, on equal terms, removing 
threats, it would restore the peace, at 
least in Europe. The war would be over 
in a month. Any other course will only 
prolong the resistance and when resistance 
collapses keep central Europe a cauldron 
of fear, of hate. Are the Russians human 
beings? Three years ago most Americans 
talked and acted as though they were sub- 
human fiends. We have learned better. 
When will we learn, and show, the same 
understanding toward our misled German 
brethren? 

Are we big enough to love our enemies 
when and as we do defeat them? That 
is the second question set for us by God 
in the judgment of the coming peace. 

In thinking of this judgment we do well 
to remember how God shows compassion 
toward all the human race, ourselves in- 
cluded. He has not shut away from any 
man or any nation his love and trust, not 
for the sins of their fathers nor yet for 
their own sins. We failed God’s test in 
1919—failed it all through the years till 
1939—have largely failed it since. Has He 
poured out upon us contempt, just punish- 
ment? If we had received only what we | 


have deserved, long since the human race ~ 


would have been blotted from the earth. 
But his mercy endureth forever. He 
maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and — 


the good and his rain to fall upon the 
just and on the unjust. Brethren, if God — 


so loves us, we ought also to love one 
another. Not only owght—but must, or th 
peace will be no peace, but only fo 
and a lie. 
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The Holy Communion 


HERE is an old rabbinical tale: “As I was walking 

in the hills in misty twilight, I saw a monster looming 

up in the mist. Too frightened to run away, | watched 
him draw nearer and nearer—and I suddenly realized that it 
was only a man. The man came up to me and greeted me, and 
I saw that it was my brother.” 

The story was designed as a parable of human relations. 
Yet it has equal significance as a parable of the approach to 
an understanding of the Holy Communion. 

Those whose view of the Church’s faith is misty and 
distant have often thought there was something horrible and 
monstrous about the Holy Communion: Ancient pagans 
thought that Christians actually ate human flesh; modern 
Protestants sometimes seem to think that the Church’s teaching 
amounts to the same thing. Closer acquaintance with Chris- 
tian doctrine about the Holy Communion banishes any element 
of horror due to ignorance. But still closer acquaintance is 
needed by those who wish to share in our joyous sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. 

There is another point of tremendous significance to the 
story. The narrator’s experience was not one of moving from 
the mysterious to the known. It was a matter of moving from 
a terrifying and horrible mystery to a familiar and comfort- 
able mystery. A monster is not essentially more mysterious 
than a brother. And the monstrous misapprehensions of the 
Church’s teaching are perhaps rather less mysterious than 
the teaching itself. But, as we proceed in understanding, our 
own relation to the mystery becomes clearer; we understand 
it better by knowing more about it; and, while the essence of 
the mystery remains forever beyond the grasp of intellect, 
the tutored intellect becomes a powerful servant of faith. 
Human beings will never know enough about the Holy 
Communion to satisfy the questing human mind. Curiosity is 
God-given, and it is right for men to continue to investigate 
and speculate, as long as the investigation and speculation 
are within the capacities of their mental equipment. But when 
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always tempted to assert, like the farmer when he first 
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a EMPERATE in all things.” Today’s Epistle 
I calls us to the spiritual contest which the soul 
if the victory of eternal life with God is to 
won. One who would win must practice self-control 
ines God gives us many helps but it is for us to 

se of them, ‘They are spiritual gifts and 
velo must be at the expense of phys-_ 
sel trol, tite Sone ae 


‘men reach the point beyond which intellect is bafHed, they 


“His blessed passion and precious death, His migh 


saw a giraffe, that such an animal couldn’t exist—that realit; 
is in error because it does not meet the test of their limitee 
experience. ¥ 

The Holy Communion is the Church’s greatest point 0 
contact with that Reality which undergirds all existence 
As our souls struggle forward through time and space anc 
matter, they are privileged to touch upon eternity and to feec 
by faith upon the divine life. Small wonder that words fat 
to comprehend the mystery! . 

Within the limits of an editorial, we cannot hope td 
touch upon every point of the Church’s doctrine about th 
Holy Communion. But, because the subject has been brough 
up of late, we shall try to discuss some of the salient points 
of that doctrine, especially those which are related to the 
nature of the Sacramental presence as indicated by the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Communion Service itself. 

The starting point for such a discussion is, of course, our 
Lord’s own words: ‘““This is My body... This is My blood.” 
All are agreed that He did not mean that the bread and wine 
were pieces detached from His body. As a matter of fact, if 
they were He would have had to say, “This is a piece of, 
My body.” On the other hand, a student of the language in 
which our Lord spoke reports that there were at least 40 
different expressions He could have used if He had desired 
instead to say, “This represents My body.” And for about 
900 years it never occurred to anybody that He might have 
been speaking in a metaphorical sense—an astonishing dura- 
tion for a cardinal error, if error it were. The language of 
St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel show that the early Church 
understood without qualification that the words meant that 


the elements of bread and wine actually become the body and 
blood of the Lord. ¥ 


HAT is the mind of the Catholic Church wing 
Roman, Orthodox, and Anglican. That was the mind 

of the Church of the first century. And as far-as any humar 1 
being can ascertain, that was the mind of Jesus Himself 
The mode of the reality is not physical; the meaning of th 
words is not merely metaphorical; the body is not divide 
the elements are the body and blood of the Lord. 
To pragmatic-minded Americans, the immediate quest 

is “What is it for?”” What are the benefits to mankind » 
flow from our Lord’s institution of the Blessed Sacra 
First may be cited the edifying value of a mem« 


rection and glorious ascension,” which sdeepens: pus 
ness to God for Christ’s one, full, 

sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
post-Christian groups that a 
jee we benefit is” 
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Washington, D. C. 
| EAR FAMILY: Americans are properly indignant 
| over the revelation of the treatment accorded the heroes 
Sataan and Corregidor by their Japanese captors. Now 
cnow why the Japs have not permitted representatives 
ee International Red Cross or the YMCA to visit camps in 
Philippines, Thailand, and South China. Now ugly rumors of 
pstrained brutality, which have been heard from time to 
during the past year and a half, have given way to cold, 
mented facts—and the facts are more horrible than the 
bors. 
low, we ask, can humanity sink so low? How can men thus 
end to the level of the beast—indeed to an even lower level, 
yeasts rarely imflict cruelty for the sake of cruelty itself? 
; answer is to be found in the nature of mankind. God created 
with powers of good and evil far beyond that of mere 
aals. Man at his worst is capable of evil so great that it is 
isult to the animal world to describe it as “bestial.’’ Yet at 
best, fired by the spark of divinity, man can achieve the 
azation of his full destiny as a child of God and an inheritor 
ye Kingdom of Heaven. 
‘Nhat, then, are we to do about these national enemies of 
., who have proved themselves capable of such depths of 
ravity, and so callous to the ordinary dictates of decent 
sanity? 
Jne thing that we must not, we dare not, do is to retaliate 
lind. If we were to inflict needless cruelties upon our prisoners 
‘rar, or upon the thousands of interned Japanese in our midst, 
‘should only be degrading ourselves and making the whole 
ation worse. That way lies the path toward the madness of 


lumanization, a madness that could destroy civilization itself. 


Nor is it enough that we should utter angry words and make 
threats. Water that boils over and scalds the ground beneath 
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rarely does any good. It is only when the steam generated by it is 
converted into power and harnessed constructively that it can 
be put to effective use. We must convert the steam of our right- 
eous anger into power, and harness it to destroy the evil that 
makes these things possible, and to build constructively in the 
place of that which we destroy. 

First and foremost, we must win this war. The men at the 
front know what that means. We here at home have to realize 
more definitely our own part in it. Every strike in an essential 
war industry—however justified it may seem to be—prolongs the 
time that our surviving men in Japanese prison camps must 
undergo these indignities. Every war bond that we might buy 
but do not tends to lengthen the time that children must starve 
in the conquered lands of Europe. It is high time that each of 
us realizes that a total war cannot be won by half-hearted 
methods. 

Then there must be punishment for the guilty. The Japanese 
warlords and the Nazi ringleaders alike must be brought before 
the bar of justice. The world is too small and the crimes are too 
great to provide any Elbas or Doorns for Axis leaders. And the 
little fellows, too, who took advantage of their meed of power 
to inflict cruelties upon the helpless, who abused prisoners and 
old people, women and children, must be brought to justice 
whenever they can be positively identified. 

But two other things are even more important than these— 
one of them negative, the other positive. The negative is the 
destruction of the power to wage aggressive war, by any nation 
or group of nations that may become drunk with greed, or racial 
pride, or the delusion of national grandeur. And the other, the 
positive one, is to see that all the people of the world—not only 
Americans and Britons and Russians and Chinese, but also 
Germans and Italians and Japanese, yes and Paraguayans and 
East Indians and the natives of the South Seas, have a right to 
life, liberty, and security. (The pursuit of happiness will perhaps 
come in due course if these prior things be firmly established.) 

Is this too idealistic a dream? Is it to be condemned as un- 
realistic and visionary? Then hark to the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture: “Where there is no vision the people perish.” That’s cold, 
hard fact. We see them perishing on every side today. Perhaps 
it is only the visionary that is really practical. 

CrirForp P. MorEeHouse. 
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sial Hymnal, particularly recommended to be sung at the 
mmunion, are acts of Eucharistic adoration. To be in the 
-amental presence is a wonderful thing—indeed, a fore- 
e of heaven—yet, like the memorial aspect of the Holy 
nmunion, it is a’ means of “external grace,” and a sub- 
inate part of the benefits of the Sacrament. The greatest 
efitt—those which make the Sacrament “generally neces- 
+ to salvation”—are related to the Sacrificial element of 
Holy Communion. 

To the men and women of the first century—and presum- 
y to our Lord Himself—it seemed obvious that in estab- 
ing the Holy Communion, He was looking upon His 
ving death as a sacrificial offering, and was placing the 
ad and wine in the position of the flesh and blood of the 
rificial victim. The fact that this interpretation of His 
rds and acts was not so much as disputed by the early 
‘istians is conclusive on this point; for otherwise, it must 
assumed that He was using the words in a sense which 
ody would understand for almost a thousand years. This 
ild be a long while to wait for a figure of speech to accom- 
h its purpose. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
- He could easily have connected the bread with the cereal 
gs (minha) which were a part of every Jewish sacrifice 
ing, “This is our minha,” but chose instead to connect 
the sacrificial victim itself. 


i 


As an offering for sin, our Lord’s death on the Cross was 
final, both completing the earlier sacrifices of the Old Cove- 
nant and rendering unnecessary any repetition of them. How 
this was done is quite beyond the scope of this editorial; but 
it is the universal teaching of Christianity, Catholic and 
Protestant, that by His sacrifice the moral chasm between 
man and God was bridged. Wherefore, Article XX XI of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles asserts: ““The offering of Christ once 
made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; 
and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that alone.” 

This Sacrifice is not, and cannot be, repeated, as Article 
XXXI goes on to say. But in the Holy Communion a 
memorial of it is made, and it is re-presented before God and 
man. Thus, one of the purposes of sacrifice is eternally con- 
summated. But there is a further purpose, which can be 


completed only by the Church’s offering: the communion of’ 


God and man, which is at once the highest of human duties 
and the greatest of human blessings. 

Emboldened to draw near by Christ’s perfect offering for 
our sins, we dare to partake in a sacrifice of thanksgiving 


and union with God. The victim is the perfect victim, God | 


and Man, whose one death on the Cross enables us all to 


seek and find union with Him and with the Father. We bring 
our offerings of bread and wine. By means of Christ’s blessing 2 


they truly become His body and blood, although they do 
not lose any of the characteristics of bread and wine. ‘They 
are returned to us in the Communion, “The body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” so that “Our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by His body, and our souls washed through His 
most precious blood, and we may evermore dwell in Him and 
He in us.” 

What happens in the Consecration? “Che words “body” 
and “blood” were a stumbling block to the Jews of our Lord’s 
own time, who no more believed in human sacrifices than 
we do, and were forbidden by the Mossaic law to eat blood, 
or even to eat meat from which the blood had not been 
drained. It is another evidence of the fact that our Lord was 
not using mere metaphors that the words He chose, instead 
of having the winsome character of a figure of speech, had a 
disturbing and even repelling effect on those of the Jews 
who did not have the total faith in Him which His apostles 
had. The words most certainly do not mean portions of a 
physical body, dead or alive, mundane or ascended. They 
mean that which is the vehicle of the whole Christ, God and 
man—and of course, of the ascended, reigning Christ of today. 
Hence, Article XXVIII declares, “The body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly 
and spiritual manner.” The “only,” a gesture to the Calvinists 
which proved abortive, may obscure the affirmative proposi- 
tions: (1) It is present; (2) Its presence inheres in the ele- 
ments—for how otherwise could the words “given,” “taken,” 
and “eaten,” be applied to it? And we, receiving the Sacra- 
ment to Christ’s institution are made “partakers of His most 
blessed Body and Blood.” 

By virtue of the character which He conferred upon these 
elements, as the Prayer of Consecration goes on to say, we 
obtain “remission of our sins and all other benefits of His 
passion”; are filled with God’s “grace and heavenly benedic- 
tion,” and made one body with Christ, “that we may dwell 
in Him and He-in us.” 

In the words of administration, the priest tells us that 
the Body and Blood of Christ can “preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life.” 


© ale physical elements which were at one time a part of 
our Lord’s body could have no such efficacy of themselves. 
Similarly, the sacrifices of the Old Testament could have no 
saving power of themselves, nor could the carbon, hydrogen, 
etc., of the bread and wine. What makes the Sacrament a 
means of spiritual nourishment is God’s promise, revealed 
in Christ and effectuated by the Holy Spirit. Hence, the 
. Prayer of Consecration includes a petition that God “bless 
_ and sanctify with Thy Word and Holy Spirit these .. . 

_ creatures of bread and wine.” Hence, also, Article XXVIII 

ts that the gift is given and received “after a heavenly 
ritual manner,” and that “the mean whereby the body 

is received is Faith.” The article also declares that 
n (or the change of the substance of bread 

le belief, not because the elements 
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as only His blood can be. The words are sufficient to indic 
His real presence, and the attitude in which we should 
proach that presence. Yet the actual “how” of the prese 
and of the spiritual gifts which reception of the Sacram 
brings to us remain wrapped in mystery. “The Light of li 
descendeth from the realms of endless day” to our altars 
over the world—totally present in every particle of 
consecrated elements and yet remaining in the heavenly H 
of Holies as God and Man, interceding for us before ~ 
Father at the same time that He enters our hearts um 
the forms of bread and wine. The movement is perhaps 1 
so much a “descent” as a parting of the veil that separa 
heaven from earth, eternity from time. 

As we enter into Sacramental union with Him, we en 
into communion with the other members of our own ec 
gregation, with the congregations in other places and tim 
and with the whole company of the faithful, living and de: 
all “very members incorporate in His mystical Body.” 

Thus, the consecrated elements in the Holy Communi 
are: 

The symbol of Christ’s loving care for our bodies a 
souls: 

The memorial of His life, death, Resurrection, and Asce 
sion ; 

The instrument of His grace; 

The vehicle of His communion with us; 

The visible manifestation of His presence and life; or 
other words 


His living, undivided body and blood. 

For it is only as we accept His own declaration of ft 
nature of the elements that they can be considered anythir 
more than ordinary bread and wine. R 

In the words often attributed to Queen Elizabeth: _ 


“Christ was the Word that spake it; i 
He took the bread and brake it; 4 
And what the Word did make it 


' 


That I believe and take it.” 


A Soldier Writes Home ¥ 
SS 4 
Ree NORDHORN, a Morehouse-Gorham employe 


present in military service, writes from England _ to 
fellow-employe in the New York Office: al 
“Yesterday I came back from a short pass which I sp 
at Barton Place [THe Livinc Cuurcu Nursery SHELTE 
I could write all day about the kids and the good time I 
at the nursery, and I wish that some of the gang from M 
house had been with me just to_ see what Tue I 
y ¥ 


ene is doing. C2 i. arden 
_As you know, they are all under 5. Yet every 
dress and do thin s for himself. How I would have 
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namples of good 
jign in vestments. 


estments 
T THE time appointed for the 
ministration of the holy Com- 
munion the Priest that shall ex- 
ate the holy ministration, shall put upon 
a the vesture appointed for that minis- 
ttion, that is to say, a white Albe plain, 
th a Vestment or Cope.” This rubric 
om the 1549 Prayer Book is the norm 
Anglican procedure referred to in the 
-naments Rubric, and certainly part of 
nat which the American Church assumes 
be her inheritance—as stated in the 
reface to the American Prayer Book. 
e rubric is in itself obscure for at first 
pading it would seem that the use of 
ice, stole, maniple and girdle was not 
ntemplated. The statement is clarified, 
wwever, by referring to the ancient In- 
hntory of St. Paul’s in which an entire 
of vestments is termed “The Vest- 
rent.” The reason for including the amice 
has that its apparel was considered part 
“a set since it matched the chasuble, 
role, and maniple. The insistance on a 
kain albe was a bit of good taste, insist- 
<g on white linen as over against the 
rowing use of lace. 
It should be clearly understood that no 
ise can be made for the apostolic use of 
vy of these vestments. A Gothic chasuble — 
about as much like the cloak left at 
“roas, as a New England meeting house 
like Santa Sophia. Ecclesiastical vest- 
ts are, with the possible exception of 
stole, the crystalization of the most 
iified age of civilian clothing. + 
rere are two canons of the Council of 
dicea which refer to the use of the 
rium or stole as being restricted to the 
of deacons and priests. The pallium, 
ich was orginally the garment of an 
al of the empire, only starts to have 


oat igni when on becoming 
i the Christian 


_ inapp 


, 
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pious after-thought—therefore one finds 
widely divergent meanings given. Vest- 
ments are important only in so far as they 
lend beauty and dignity to the Church’s 
services and remind us of the long life and 
history of the Church. 

The deacon, for example, wears his 
stole over the left shoulder, because the 
servants of ancient times carried a long 
napkin over that shoulder that it might 
be of use to the people who were being 
served. One can make out a fairly good 
case for the theory that these ancient 
vestments are still required in our Church, 
but whether they are or are not, if they 
add to the glory of God’s services then no 
one will-object. If they were left to stand 
or fall on their own merits, there would 
be little trouble about them; it is only 


when we start treating them as essentials, 


and like or dislike them because some one 
else does or does not wear them, that the 
trouble begins. On the basis then that 
vestments exist for the purpose of adding 
beauty to the liturgical service—let us 


“look for a moment at their form and 


design. 
THE CHASUBLE 


__Architects ought to design vestments. 
Liverpool Cathedral, for example, had 
all of its. vestments designed for that 
building, and have colors suitable to it. 
Native good taste, and careful experimen- 


‘tation produce the following general rule 


for chasubles: They should be the same 


shape as the arching of the church build- 


ing. For example, long slender pointed 
chasubles, if turned upside down, will match 
the lofty vaulting of a Gothic church. The 
round-bottomed Renaissance chasuble will, 
if treated the same way, match the arch- 
ing of a Wren or Colonial church build- 


ing. This may not seem important, but 
after s eing ministers — appropriately and 


in clad one will notice the 
r di tely. Chasubles should 
a or skimpy in ap- 
ys should be in com- 
to the material itself, both 


. 


7. 


~ at the actual administration of the — 


d texture. So for example, the 
7 bs F f 5] p F « A 


chasuble illustrated is made of extremely 
soft cloth of gold and the orphreys of dark 


cut velvet. The orphreys on Gothic 
chasubles should never be more than four 
inches wide. If there is to be any em- 
broidery it should be confined to the cross- 
ing of the orphreys on the back of the 
chasuble. It is well to point out that for 
a man of average height a Gothic chasuble 
should be at least 38 to 40 inches long. A 
caution about all embroidery is in order; 
if used at all it ought to present a bold 
architectural design and never under any 
circumstances produce a Christmas card 
effect. On that basis it is well to avoid 
anything other than strictly heraldic 
design—angels certainly have suffered 
enough, but what has happened to the 
cherubim is beyond description! 

For those who, by taste, prefer the 
simplicity of linen it might be well to 
remember that the richest possible effect 
is produced by having the chasuble made 
of unbleached linen to a length greater 
than that customary with damask, and 
then superimposing an orphrey of bleached 
dead-white linen. Linen chasubles must 
always have body enough to hang well and 
thus avoid seeming flimsy. 


‘THE STOLE 


Stoles are used properly only when ad- — 
ministering a sacrament, y 
combination with the vestment of | 
offices, so for example, at Baptism 
Holy Communion the officiant wee 
stole; anyone assisting him in the 
istration of the Holy Communion 
a stole also. At ordinations only 
bishop, the ordinands, and those assi 


Communion should wear 
others wear their normal choir 
cassock, surplice, hood, and b 


As we have said innumerable times, do 
es You, after all, REALLY LOVE Our 


INVASION! 


Invasion! The present implications of 
that word strike real, stark terror 
into the hearts of those who have 
loved ones who will be involved in the 


expected invasion overseas,—but ALL 
of us realize that there can be no 
conquering anywhere, any time, or for 
any cause, unless there be invasion, 
or an offensive. (Just at this very 
moment of writing, as we twiddled 
our pencil about while thinking, we'll 
be hanged if there on the pencil was- 
n’t the name of its brand: “INVADER 
—No. 2, 2/4” Can you beat that for 
a coincidence?) Mere defensive tac- 
tics anywhere, or for any cause, al- 
ways spells ultimate defeat. You 
know that. ; 

Well, then, starting with that premise, 
as the lawyers say, how is The Church 
to grow? Where are its new adher- 
ents to come from? Just through our 
normal Confirmation of growing chil- 
dren, and a stray and lonesome adult 
or two? NEVER! 

This is going to be a heavy year for 
easualties. Nothing but a miracle 
from God can stop that. Face that 
fact, and stop dodging issues. How 
will The Church EVER begin to really 
grow in numbers? Only when we 
begin an invading movement into the 
“enemy’s” country,—the land popu- 
lated by the unasked, the irreligious, 
the unchurched, the unwelcomed 
stranger-visitor at our services (those 
who are allowed to go out without a 
word of welcome from lay-people), 
the newcomers in our personal neigh- 
borhoods, the lonely, and the poor. 
All of these are apparently enemy ter- 
ritory, for most of us seem afraid to 
enter it: “Let George do it’? (George 
being the clergy usually), and we 

-shun any such outward and visible 
signs of our love for Our Lord by let- 
ting Him down sadly at one of the 
greatest points of loss in The Church. 

Lent is upon us! Is it going to mean 

anything to you as an Episcopalian 

this year, or are you going to let this 
heaven-sent season of deep devotion 
become for you just “another one of 
those things?” If you love Our Lord 
really and truly, we call upon you to 
join us, then, this year of years, in 
an intensive invasion action, which 
may well take us out and away from 
our comfortable home and church 
bases, into places where we shall 
probably not have too much of per- 
sonal relish—where we may even 
have to miss some of the lovely serv- 
ices upon which we set so much store 
for OURSELVES,—but where we 

WILL have the joy and satisfaction 

_ that comes to a courageous and loyal 

_ soldier who knows he is fighting as 

_ best he can for the cause he loves. 


_ Lord? Well, during this Lent you 
7 1 have a fine opportunity of proy- 
ng it, away out and beyond the cheap 
of easily spoken words, mere 
‘ds. And one more thought,—in-— 
ling the enemy’s territory for Our 
, and all such work of this sort, 
More to and for Our Lord than > 

Lendance at a lot of extra sery- 
‘h, : 1 easily be- . 
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custom of wearing stoles for that func- 
tion. I hasten to add that good manners 
demand conformity with the custom of a 
parish, whether it be right or wrong. I 
have heard the argument that stoles make 
a service more colorful, but surely if 
color is wanted a few well chosen copes 
will accomplish the same result without 
violating our traditional Anglican use. 
Our grandfathers in the Faith did every- 
thing in their power to make the sacra- 
ments stand out as totally different from 
other services (in their zeal they even 
invented Eucharistic lights, which nothing 
outside of the corrupt Paris Breviary had 
ever imagined). heir fundamental feel- 
ing, however, was right—the sacraments 
should stand out by a special garb not 
worn for any other occasion; for every 
and any kind of Churchmen that special 
garb is the stole. Stoles were, from the 
eighth century on, highly ornamental and 
always fringed, but there are no early 
examples of crosses on stoles. The stole, 
as the most ancient vestment of priestly 
authority and dignity is certainly not en- 
hanced in its dignity by the addition of a 
lace collar. It should be remembered that 
lace collars were introduced on_ black 
scarfs to accustom people to some sort of 
design at the back of the clergymen’s 
neck, so that he could change to a colored 
stole (generally violet) and not disturb 
the faithful by something that looked like 
a dangerous innovation. 

The Church, as has been remarked, 
when confronted with two alternatives 
chooses all three. . . . The stole which 
was originally a practical vestment, hav- 
ing become a badge of dignity, a napkin 
was still needed and the maniple is the 
godchild of this second napkin. It was 
originally carried in the left hand then 
eventually it too became a symbol of 
secular dignity. The maniple is an exclu- 


* sive characteristic of the Western Church. 


The only thing in the East which remotely 
resembles it as a badge of dignity is the 
epignation which is a_burse-like object 
worn on the right side by the greater 
clergy of the Orthodox Church. Interest- 
ingly enough, both maniple and epignation 
have in latter ages been described as sym- 
bolic of the sword of the Spirit. 

A maniple should always be made long 
enough so that there is no chance of its 
sweeping across the top of the altar. The 
architectural balance is preserved only 
when it is worn close to the elbow. It 
should be made exactly like the stole, and 
in common with the stole it need have no 
cross on it. 


THE ALB 
The alb which is certainly the most 
ancient of all vestments, is rarely as hand- 
some a thing as it ought to be, too often 


it is bulgy in appearance, and almost ale, 
| ways slightly too short in the back. This 
| can be corrected by having the waist — 
| shaped, the shoulders put in raglan-fash- 
| ion, and by being sure that th 
the alb ah 
Is not 


touches the floor when the girdle 


Tu 


asden? 
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back of | 


ECopE ah 


from time immemorial, been considerec 
garment of dignity, thus the full dr 
uniform cape of an army officer, the co 
nation mantle of the King of England, 2 
the cope of the Christian Church are 
equally legitimate children of the sa 
parent. 

The 19th century dignitaries w 
frowned on all _ sacerdotal vestmer 
raised no objections to the cope becat 
it was a garment of dignity which empl 
sized the social standing of the great 
and lesser prelates who were entitled 
wear it at the coronation. There is 
certain irony in pictures of the Coronati 
of George IV,—the king is wearing 
short dalmatic, stole, and cope, and few 
his attendant ministers wearing even t 
cope; yet these same men who would ha 
flayed any priest for wearing the priest 
vestments with which they adorned the 
chief layman. 

I am certain that the reason so mas 
Americans object to copes is that th 
have rarely ever seen good ones. Whe 
copes are too short, too stiff, and t 
ornamented they are among the world 
most objectionable garments. While it 
true that they should be made of fir 
material, nevertheless, by simple linir 
and restrained ornamentation they cz 
have the simple dignity which has mac 
them popular with English Churchpeop! 
of all kinds. The cope shown in the a 
companying illustration is a superb exan 
ple of the “straight cope” so called becaus 
it is a complete half circle devoid of a 
tailoring. “The “shaped cope” is cut lik 
the black cope worn outdoors by most ¢ 
our clergy. At the coronation of Kin 
George VI the ancient form of cope wa 
revised which is a long shaped cape wit 
a real hood having no embroidery what 
ever, and an extremely simple orphrey 
The cope is appropriate for the offician 
at Evensong; for all clergy in solem 
processions ; for the officiant at a marriag 
when it is augmented by music; and fo 
the burial office. SS 

CRAFTSMEN a 

I am indebted to St. Hilda Guild fo 
the illustrations. This guild together witl 
J. M. Hall, the Cathedral Studios, St 
Christopher’s Guild, Miss Sireta Masor 
Miss Hilda Shoch, and Miss Georgi 
Bender, turn out work consistant with 1 
highest standard of the Anglican tra 
tion. May I point out that they all ope 
under the best architectural advice 


but if hindered 
people who 
often be forced to produce  sometl 
which is not : 


|\ARISH LIFE 


fully Sunday Once a Month 


amily Sunday comes once every month 
dst. Peter’s Pro-Cathedral, Helena, 
tt. Dean C. A. Wilson urges that fam- 
come to church and sit together on 
fidesignated days. People take it seri- 
One father wired back to his 
hhter that he had been at church in 
rr York, so that the whole family 
lid know their attendance that day 


100%. The Church school children 


maote the idea, and if the whole family | 


in church, in Helena or somewhere 

a gold star is placed after the child’s 
ee on a family attendance roll of 
yor. 


tior Canvass 


The junior vestry, composed of repre- | 
zatives of all the classes from the 4th | 


We up, in St. Peter’s Church School, 
rrristown, N. J., conducted their own 


iry Member Canvass. All but five of | 
pupils in the 4th and higher grades | 
iged for 1944. Of this number all but | 
pledged to both sides of the envelope. | 


ifter being instructed by the rector, 
Rey. David K. Montgomery, 
mbers of the junior vestry conducted 
canvass entirely themselves. 


IE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


‘The Living Church Nursery Shelter 
ee 5 ena s $3,485.50 


‘viously acknowledged 
bo Age oe Se a a an ae 
iistmas Offering at the Crib by Chil- 
tren of All Saints’ Church, Orange, 


[See eer eee 11.22 


OS? a sk Soe as Gone Aomemare: 10.00 
memory of Laura R. Haber ........ 10.00 
memory of Mary Kelly, Ridgewoed, 

IE MIE SS oh acho iwi praises +! aver hele 10.00 

onymous, Flushing, N. Y. .....-..- 5.00 
fonymous, Lansdowne, Pa. .....-<-. 5.00 
ly Comforter Church School, Sumter, 

5 (CRAB Ss Seat ioe ere 5.00 
eeph Holton Jones .......--+-+-++-+- 5.00 
ttharine Lee Jones ........--+++++5 5.00 
See Lina. Lawrence... 20.0 ....+-556° 5.00 

ember of Trinity Church, Asheville, 
| “OR BIAL SMa as epee noe eae 5.00 
iss Deborah D. Moore ......-+---- 5.00 
bam Po Ws, Moore... 2.0 6 ae oe sce a 5.00 
me Misses Morehouse .....---+++++> 5.00 
i@iter Plolmes: 20-2626 coe cere e 3.00 
Re Pee Caeenle es fares ofa Sieg" sel 4°49) Se 1.00 
$3,605.72 

Chaplains’ Discretionary Fund 
psa HRMS TeGer ate ee Rosey vax 2 eeu nitonen®'s $ 2.00 
. China Relief 
ee 9) at rath Ae Fhe $ 100.00 
eraenty. J. Skagen a wx ok. wo ele? 1.00 
| $ 101.00 
Greek Relief 
PS (Ch ery seins cromcrac OO Wiccan $ 100.00 
dsaB. Greene: < 2.4 25 + nce weer’: 1.00 
Irs. Henry J. Skinner ...-----+-+++-> 1.00 
a $ 102.00 
H War Prisoners Aid 
$1,435.69 | 

25.00 
2.00 


- $1,462.69 
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My Attendance at Services 
During Lent 


% |_sunoavs _T[_weex pas _ 
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School pupil. 


Mi orehause- G onham 


Attendance Card 
for 1944. 


The card may be either punched or checked for each respective Sunday 
or weekday Lenten service attended. At the close of the Lenten period 
there will be an accurate record of attendance for each Church 


Lenten Services 


Size, 31/g x 45% inches 


Price, $1.25 per 100 
Postage Additional 


Send for New M. G. BOOK CATALOG 
and “Morehouse-Gorham NEWS” 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East Forty-first Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 


With 
Manitowoc Fine Furniture 


Write for Drawings and Prices 


MANITOWOC CHURCH 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Dept. 2 


CASSOCKS 


For Clergy and Choir 


Surplices-Clerical Clothing-Hang- 
ings - Materials - Ornaments, etc. 
Catalog Free. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery : 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


VESTMENTS. 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Sitks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 


Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1937 Starch Nestea Mites 1944 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


for a fine 
Single Room 
with Bath 


Here at the Prince 

George guests enjoy 

the homey luxury and 

genuine comforts sel- 

dom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice of 1000 
spacious, tastefully furnished rooms, all 
with bath. Five famous restaurants and a 
cafeteria. 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT COMES FIRST 


Quiet, yet within three minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet LC. 


$3.50 to $7.00 DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS @ 1000 BATHS 


Prince George 
Hotel ean Nv 


George H. Newton ~cManager 


MICHIGAN 


Convention Approves Request 
For Coadjutor 


By WiHLAa Hutson 


The diocese of Michigan emerged 

from its 111th annual convention 
recently, and for sheer good humor and 
honest attempts to find common grounds 
of agreement, this convention never was 
excelled. The official count has not yet 
been taken, but the great majority of the 
120 parishes and missions were represent- 
ed, and the auditorium of St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral fairly bulged with clergy and lay 
delegates: 

Probably the most important action of 
the convention was the approval of the 
request of Bishop Creighton for a coad- 
jutor because of the extent of diocesan 
work. Application will at once be made 
to all bishops and standing committees of 
the Church for their approval, and it is 
probable that a special convention of the 
diocese will be called in May for the elec- 
tion. 

The executive council of the diocese 
through the Rev. Irwin C. Johnson, vice- 
president, presented a report which con- 
tained a greatly increased Missionary Ex- 
tension budget amounting to $117,799, in- 
cluding $35,000 for the general Church. 


DIOCESAN 


The convention adopted this budget and 
also ratified the diocesan assessment of 
£24,078. The increased budget was made 
possible because of the many increases in 
pledges from the parishes and missions, 
impetus for which was provided by the 
diocesan Department of Promotion in an 
intensive program of education throughout 
the convocations of the diocese last fall. 


Dest ConTROL 


Changes in the canons of the diocese 
included the addition of a new section in 
the canon, “Of the Vestry,” providing for 
the limitation and control of parish in- 
debtedness; the lowering of the age of 
voters in parish meetings from 21 to 18; 
and a new canon, “Of Mariners’ Church 
of Detroit and the Detroit Episcopal City 
Mission,’ which will make possible the 
revamping and reorganization of this im- 
portant work on a more solid and busi- 
ness-like basis. é 

Five organized missions of the diocese 
which have been incorporated as parishes 
during the past year sought admission to 
union with the convention of the diocese, 
and were accepted. These included St. 
Cyprian’s, Detroit, organized in 1920; St. 
Mark’s, Detroit, organized in 1928; St. 
John’s, Plymouth, Mich., organized in 
1912; St. Hilda’s, River Rouge, Mich., 
organized in 1897; and St: John’s, Wayne, 
Mich., organized in 1901. 


A plan for “internship” of clergy com- 


ing out of seminaries was referred to tl 
next convention. The report of the cor 
mittee on the Bishop Page Memorial, pr. 
vided for at the last convention, was al: 
held over, since an agreement could nm 
be reached on the project proposed. 


Execrions: Executive council,» Rev. Mess 
C. D. Braidwood (first missionary clergyman 
serve as a member of the ccuncil), D. R. Covel 
L.H.D., M. G. Dade, and Messrs. A. A. Bu 
A. B. C. Hardy, and A. Fletcher Plant. Standir 
committee: Rev. Messrs. E. Piper and I. C. Joh 
son; Messrs. Wm. T. Barbour and J. C. Spauli 
ing. New members: Rev. Messrs. O. G. Jacksos 
F. Creamer; Mr. C. B. Crouse. Delegates to tl 


provincial synod: Rev. Messrs. G. Matthew 
S. T. Harbach, G. P. Musselman, C, W. Brick 
man; alternates, Rev. Messrs. D. T. Davie 


Wm. C. Hamm, J. F. McElroy, G. Runkal. La 
delegates: Messrs. H. S. Booth, J. R. Watkin 
G. Gable, and H. S, LeDuc: Lay alternates 
Messrs. A. J. Wright, M.D., G. Guinan, J. FE 
Sharp, and- H.-C. Snow. | 

| 


Concurrently with the diocesan conven 
tion was held the 12th annual conventio 
of women of the diocese, which met i 
joint session with the diocesan conventior 
at the opening service in St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral January 27th to hear the annual ad 
dress of Bishop Creighton. 

The women then adjourned to th 
Central YWCA for their own program 

Chairman of convention of women wa: 
Mrs. Maurice S. Marr of Grosse Pointe 
who has served for the last three years a: 
president of the diocesan Woman’s Aux 
iliary. 


The Presiding 
Bishops Back for Leut 


THIS 


CREATED WORLD 


by 


Theodore Parker Ferris 


The basic argument of this book is 
| that theology, the Church and the aver- 
_-—-|_ age person has been so immersed in re- 


Morehouse - Gorham 


in terms of 
ence?” 


F. D. Coggan ~ 


“Has the Bible a “message for the 
world, for the Church, for me today? 


Can I so translate it? Can sited Be 


Second Canadian | | 
Lenten Beak 


A PEOPLE’S HERITAGE 4 


by 


If so, what is that message? Can that | eal 
“Message, given many centuries ago, be | __ 
comune into 20th wae : eae 


alk e 1 EY, i 2 ' 


Se, 


THE TAN 
af BLASER 


PETER: TRIMBLE ROWE.” 


Bishop Is Subject 
| Of New Book” 


his caption we borrow from the Fairbanks 
aaily News, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


ceter Trimble Rowe, Bishop of 
Wlaska for forty-six years, was 
mown in Alaska simply as “The 
iishop.” Here in the United States 
ce was often referred to as ““Rowe 


if Alaska.” 

today throughout North America 
Yeter Trimble Rowe is known as 
"HE MAN OF ALASKA. _ And the 
-eason—this thrilling factual biog- 


by Thomas Jenkins, D.D., 


?eter Trimble Rowe 
500 copies in four weeks! 


378 pages. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, $3.81 Postpaid 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 


4 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y- 


ESTMENTS for 
CLERGY and CHOIR 
TAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, MA- 


Send for Catalogue 


iscopal Church Flags 
Office and Salesroom— 
14 W. 40th St., New York 


.M. Hall, Inc. Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


Miss J. Hall may be reached at 
thi, N. Y. Tel. Delhi 33F21 
Ss 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For informa- 


tion and rates, write 
; R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


| CLERICAL SUITS 


Blacks Bankers Grays 
Serges Worsteds 
All Wool 


Samples and Measurement Charts sent on Request 
7 Clerical Tailors for 50 Years 
M. Almy & Son, Inc., 562 5th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


IRIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING | 


—Satterlee ; 
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Fireman-Rector Gives Aid 


In Train Wreck 


Driver of the village firetruck and also 
ineCuoe Ohne (Chvose (Clinics [foindein, Nis We 
the Rev. M. Dennis Lee recently rendered 
valuable aid in rescue work after a rail- 
road wreck on the New York Central 
Railroad near Syracuse, N. Y., at mid- 
night, January 17th. 

Fireman-rector Lee, who drove the fire- 
truck to the scene of the disaster, was 
among the first of the rescuers to arrive. 
He promptly rigged up powerful flood- 
lights on the wreckage, which helped to 
prevent panic among the passengers. As 
there were no fatalities, Fr. Lee went 
about among the passengers, calming them 
and acting as assistant to Dr. Whiteley, 
vestryman of his parish, in giving medical 
aid to the injured. 


ALABAMA 


Debt Reduction, Budget Considered 


At Diocesan Convention 


Progress in debt reduction in the dio- 
cese, in increasing the diocesan budget, in 
religious education, and in diocesan insti- 
tutions was reported by Bishop Carpenter 
of Alabama in his address to the 113th 
convention of the diocese of Alabama, 
January 26th, in the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Birmingham. 

Constitutional and canonical changes 
were adopted whereby two women, nom- 
inated by the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, 
may be elected to the executive council, 
The Bishop’s salary and diocesan stipends 
to misstonary clergy were increased 15%, 
as was the pledge to National Council. 
One organized mission, St. John’s, Rob- 
ertsdale, was admitted to convention. 


Erections: The standing committee was re- 
elected. Elected to the executive council were: 
Mrs. F. J. Inge, Mrs. Douglas Arant, the Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. H. Marmion, W. S. Stoney, E. R. 
Neff, John Jenkins, Clyde Jardine and Capers 
Messrs. McGhee Porter, Wm. Mce- 
Wane, Algernon Blair, H. J. Whitfield, Paul Tate 
and Byard Swift. 

Delegates to provincial synod: the Rev. Messrs. 
Capers Satterlee, R. R. Claiborne, John Jenkins, 
G. R. Malson, M. E. Seifert, and W. 5S. Stoney ; 
Messrs. C. A. L. Jchnstone, Sheldon Toomer, 
O. M. Kilby, Wm. McWane, John H. Cobbs and 
Paul Tate. Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. R. Y. 
Marlow, Clyde Jardine, B. 5S. Eppes, Charles 
Douglass, Ralph J. Kendall and John Oldham ; 
Messrs. Lloyd Smith, Julian Smith, J. D. Ken- 
nedy. Frank E. Spain, B. R. Showalter, and Byard 
Swift. 


OHIO 


St. Paul’s to Erect 
New Church Building 


Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone will give a 
site for a new St. Paul’s Church in Akron, 
Ohio, to be erected shortly after peace 
comes, according to an announcement by 
the Rev. Walter F. Tunks, D.D., rector. 
Provision will be made on the site for a 
children’s playground and parking area us 
well as the church building. 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 


We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 


All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 


1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gare 


Henise, Milan and Rose Point 
Altar laces mended and cleaned 


Marian Powys 
556 Madison Ave., New York 
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71-79 W. 45th St., New York 19, N Y. 
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Natives 
Made Christtans\ son 


Every penny you ever contributed to 
foreign missions...every Testament you made 
it possible to distribute...is coming back to 
you in American lives and souls saved. 

Let us carry on this work of Bible distribu- 
tion with renewed zeal. Do your part today! 

You help greatly when you purchase an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement, 
which in turn greatly helps you. Under this 
Plan, which in 100 years has never failed, you 
share in the great work of Bible distribution, — 
at the same time receive an assured income as 
long as you live. Send now for the interesting ~ 


booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ . 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY © 


\iloweee ore e 


American Bible Society, 
° Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 


I (J Please send me, without obligation, your ib . Pi 


booklet LG-20 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
[ I enclose $.mmnmnnn for the world-wide dis- 1 
| tribution of the Scriptures. 


| hy} The | Tne 
Christian 
Faith 


An Introduction to 
Dogmatic Theology 
by Claude Beaufort Moss, D.D. 


This is an English importation 
from S.P.C.K. Dr. Moss is a well- 
known English scholar and teacher 
and he has given us a most readable 
book about the science of God as 
revealed by and in Jesus of Nae- 
areth. 471 pages. Price, $5.00 


Two New Editions for 
March First 

The Ways and Teach- 
ings of the Church 


by LEFFERD M. A. HAUGHWOUT 


A general revision has been made 
for this seventh edition. This course 
of instruction for Confirmation is 
nationally recognized as a standard 
work. A new set of illustrations will 
be included. Price, 60 cents 


Qaude Besufort Moss, DD. 


The Sign Language of 
Our Faith 
by Helen Stuart Griffith 


The subtitle of this book is, Learn- 
ing to Read the Message of Christian 
Symbols, The author is Pilgrim Aide 
at the Washington Cathedral. The 
purpose of the book is to stimulate 
a more widespread interest in the 
fascinating subject of Christian Sym- 
bolism. 92 pages. Price, $1.25 


Postage Additional 


HMlorehouse- Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SIRETA MASON 


Dossals, Copes, Eucharistic Vestments, 
Stoles, Frontals, Albs, Surplices 


| Write for our samples and suggestions for 
fs clergy vestments 


562 Fifth Avenue New York City 


STOLES | 


SURPLICES CASSOCKS 
it. Clerical Suits 
_ ALTAR LINENS AND ALTAR > 


HANGINGS 


car ren ot 


William Yarrow Edwards, Priest 


The Rev. William Yarrow Edwards, 
retired priest of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, died January 25th in Atlantic City, 
N. J. Funeral services were conducted by 
Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, German- 
town, Pa., January 27th, with interment 
in West Laurel Hill Cemetery. He was 
53 years of age and resided in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Son of the late Rev. Dr. Robert Alex- 
ander Edwards, Fr. Edwards was grad- 
uated from the Brown Preparatory School 
and the Philadelphia Divinity School. He 
has served as curate of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and of Calvary 
Church, Germantown; rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Doylestown, Pa., Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Germantown, Pa., and 
Holy Trinity Church, Ocean City, N. J. 
In 1940 he retired from active service be- 
cause of illness. He was unmarried. 


Antonio Machada de Fraga, Priest 


Delayed word had just come from 
Brazil reporting the death of one of 
the earliest leaders of the Brazilian Epis- 
copal Church, the Rev. Antonio Macha- 
da de Fraga, who was ordained September 
1, 1893, in Brazil, by Bishop George W. 
Peterkin of West Virginia, during the 
official visit made by the Bishop to Brazil 
six years before the Church there had 
its own first bishop, the Rt. Rev. Lucien 
Lee Kinsolving. 

Mr. de Fraga, born in 1867, was only 
five years younger than Bishop Kinsolving. 
As a young man he heard Christianity 
interpreted by the Episcopal Church’s first 
missionaries, determined then to prepare 
for that ministry, and lived to see the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination. He worked 
in Montenegro, Rio de Sinos, and Santa 
Rita, continuing to be active even after 
his retirement a few years ago. He pre- 
sented more than 600 persons for con- 
firmation, an average of one a month the 
year round for 50 years. 


Fenwick Williams Vroom, Brig 


An outstanding figure was lost to the 
diocese of Nova Scotia and the Church 
of England in Canada in the death on 
January 8th of the Ven. Fenwick Wil- 
liams Vroom, D.D., Archdeacon of Hali- 


| fax, senior canon of All Saints’ Cathedral 


in Halifax, and for 55 years associated 
with King’s College, first at Windsor, 


| N. S., and then in Halifax after 1923, 
when King’s became affiliated with Dal- 


AY ’ 


eath severed ia. link 


1 


DEATHS 


. : +s 
“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them 


il his retirement about 


of his priesthood was passed there. A | 
who had devoted much time to writi 
Archdeacon Vroom’s monument is } 
work, King’s College, a Chronicle, a }\ 
tory of the college from its establishmj 
about 150 years ago until recent times 

A congregation that filled All Sair 
Cathedral assembled the afternoon 
January 11th for Archdeacon Vrooij 
funeral service. Officiating was Bist 
Carrington of Quebec, who was in Hz? 
fax to preside over the synod meet 
for the election of a new bishop of Ne 
Scotta. 

Nearly all of the 215 lay and cleri 
delegates to the synod meeting attend 
the service. Most of the clergy in N 
Scotia and many laymen are graduates 
King’s College, and all of these had me 
ories of their association with Archdea 
Vroom in their student days. 

Archdeacon Vroom was a native of $ 
Stephen, New, Brunswick, coming 
United Empire Loyalist ancestry. Sin 
his retirement from active work at Kin 
College he had made his home with 
daughter, Miss Verona Vroom, in Ha 
fax although he maintained until his dea 
an office at the college and a lively inter 
in its activities. 


Frederick R, M. Coles 
Frederick R. M. Coles, Chure 


musician for many years, died Januai 
loth in his home at Perth Amboy, N. | 
Former organist at Bristol Cathedra 
Bristol, England, at the time of his deat 
he was organist and master of the tw 
choirs at St. Peter’s Church, Perth Am 
boy, N. J., which is one of the olde: 
churches in New Jersey. The first serv 
was held there in 1685, and the chu 
stands on land granted from King Geo: 
Mr. Coles received his education in 
native England, and also in France an 
Italy. Holding the degree of associate 
the Royal College of Organists, Lond 
and of Trinity College of Music, also — 
England, he specialized in training ch 
boys at Bristol Cathedral and also » 
associated with Dr. Tertius Noble of 
Thomas’ Church, New York. : 
Coming to this country 15 years ago, h 
was organist and choirmaster for Gra 
Church and Holy Cross Church in 
Plainfield, N. J:, and director of 1 
at both Wardlaw and Hartridge Sch 
He also founded and directed the 
field Boys’ Glee Club, a choral o 
tion of 60 members which gave t 
concerts for 13 years until its di 


Mrs. L 
‘a sister 


Louisa 


ee EAS HS ee 


| ‘ weg oar 
Pe. , | ; CHOO 
mel J. and Jane Pountneyy Mrs. Gil- Greenwich. Later, he entered Vassal Road S) C mOU4 S 
a . 48 é y y 2 5 Ws Ay : i VV ASS¢ OAC 
é ved in Elizabeth, N. J., for many Seminary in London and prepared for 
: | $ i al . hack Fs % - 3 C3 f- = pa hs _— 
4! before going to Summit. In addition mission work in Korea, going to Korea in 
Villiam Young Gillies, she is sur- 1892. After some years as head of the FOR BOYS 
by the Rev. Franklin H Spencer mission press in Se ] 1; 
by the : : 5 ss ss in Seoul, he established a 
mion City, N. J., a son by another business of his own. The occupation of | CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
isage, who is subscripti Fe et ES ee Ath ee Cpe e steal NEW YORK 
ge, who is sul scription representa Korea by Japan necessitated the relin- | A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
for THe Livinc CHurcH; a niece, quishment of this business, and he came the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive 
Biizabet! Teor ie acice She =i ‘ SS, dfh¢ 1€ Came | careful musical training and sing daily at the services in 
izabeth Jane Harris, of Elizabeth, to the United States by way of England | the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with the 
ls and a er ds | nee martes | + 7 oe ts: la result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
ig ¢ a grandson and a great-grand- and Canada. Acepytias are maintained. The School has its own ae 
i / 1 Boy a ES _ k 4 and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
ae Melvin D. Spencer and Sue Mr. Hodge was the author of much admitted 9 to 11, Voice test and scholastic examination. 
| x i oie : Nop. ati ; 
Spencer, of Springfield, IIL. religious poetry, and for several years he eh intact nessa ipa Ti 2 : 
| REEOtE Aster g et ae The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
: aster poems, wich Were Set to Cathedral Heights, New York City 
John William Hodge music by the organist of St. Michael’s 


Cathedral, Boise. 
mn William Hodge, for 25 years DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


ech editor for the Idaho Daily States- 


died at his home in Boise, Idaho, E bD U Cc AT I @ N A L Ay pure mikey school tore ee 


aary 24, 1944. He was born in Devon- scholarships for talented boys whose fa- 
England, March 1, nun yee er te thers are deceased. One master for every 
ten boys. Moderate rates. 


id his early education in St. Dominick 
ol and the Royal Naval School at 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS For information address THE HEADMASTER 


New Superintendent for SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS Northwestern Military Academy 
The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 


The Rev. James H. Jacobson was elect- University of Newark offer a full course in 
ed superintendent of Northwestern Mili- He _ NURSING ; 
tary Academy at Lake Geneva, Wis., at | Sellable, Classes enter'in eiicry cnidiantenie ss 
the meeting of the board of trustees Jan- Apply to — Director of Nursing 
uary 21st. Hospital of Saint Barnabas 

The following trustees were also elect- 685 Hish St. Neworks Nod. 
ed: Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee; Major 
Frank Beals, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago Board of Education; Col. 
Robert Isham Randolph, Lawrence H. 
Whiting, and Clark G. Kuebler, president 
of Ripon College. Bishop Conkling of 


FOR GIRLS 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
hurch School with a modern plan_ of education. 
oaratory to all colieges. Also general courses. Un- 
hal opportunities in Art, Music, and Dramatics. 
plete sports program. Accredited. Well organized 
irior school. Catalog on request. Address Box LC. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary 


The Child’s Hospital School 
For Practical Nurses. 
41 Elk Street, Albany, New York, offers 


Chicago is chairman of the board. an 18 months course to young women under ¢ ¥ 
MARGARET HALL - 5 5 25 years of age. a 
ay eee Fr. Jacobson, who is a native of Chi- ‘Aly ta. DIRECTORIGEMREHDOL bd 
(Episcopal) cago, served as director of Episcopal stu- pial 3s we 

_ country biardine sad aay ee ou from oo: dent work at the University of Pennsyl-. Paks 5 
‘through high school. <Accre ited college preparatory. : b f * N h Mili- i 
‘ i h ted includ vania betore going to orthwestern i Me 
building recently thoroughly renovated includes going WESTCHESTER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 2 ‘ 


sium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with tary Academy. 


. playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. New Term Begins Jan. 3, 1944 


g. Board and tuition, $700. £ ¢ Accounting, Stenographic & Secretarial. 
R CATALOG AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: Day & Evening, Individual Advancement. 


FHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. PUBLIC SCHO OLS 529 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y. Telephone 


; 1 New Rochelle 2-2744. Established 1915 
St. Margaret's School ‘ Ae 

copal. Thorough preparation for college. Music, | Released-Time Religious Classes 
Riding. Limited enrollment. For 


ted catalog, address: Mrs. Langhorne Cc. In Los Angeles by September 
1 Headmistress, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Saint Mary's School 
ss Mount Saint Gabriel 

Peekskill, New York | wi 

_ Boarding School for Girls 


re] d General Courses. Music. Art. 
ad eyooett ewriting. Modified Kent Plan. Under the 
For catalog address | 


isters of Saint 2 
‘THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Information 


Plans for religious classes under the 
“Released-time” act passed by the Cali- 
tornia legislature last year are not ex- 
pected to be put into effect in Los Angeles 
before September Ist, according to the 
Rev. W. C. Parry, recently-appointed 
director of Christian Education for the 
Church Federation of Los Angeles and 
the Southern California Council of 
Churches. 

- The law permitting children to be re- 
leased from school an hour a week to at- 


on 
Schools See 


THE LIVING CHURC 
| will gladly furnish inform on 
/ about Church schools, ser 

| inaries, colleges, and deaco ness 
‘|i training schools 


We: 4 ain, 


© ay 
2 ee 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
q Died 


GILLIES—Charlotte Elizabeth Pountney, Tues- 

day, January 4th, at her home in Summit, N. J. 
Widow of the late William Gillies. Beloved mother 
of the Rey. Franklin H. Spencer, by a former mar- 
riage, and William Y. Gillies. Interment in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Elizabeth, N. J 


Memorial 
HUNTING—In loving memory of George Cool- 
idge Hunting, bishop, who entered Paradise 
February 6, 1924. “O_ blest Communion, fellow- 
ship divine! We feebly struggle, they in glory 


shine. Yet all are one in thee, for all all are thine. 
Alleluia.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 
Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled, Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOKS WANTED 


AMERICAN MISSAL—Will purchase. Reply 
Hurst Barrow, Box No. 69, North Platte, Nebr. 


A COPY of Dean Hodges’ A Child’s Guide to the 

Bible, is wanted for an aged, ill and invalided 
man. Any reasonable price will be paid. Reply Rev. 
Wesley A. Havermale, Santa Ana, Calif. 


CHOIR AND CHURCH GOWNS 


CHOIR AND PULPIT ROBES made to order. 

Slightly used Choir Robes priced from $3.75. up. 
Lindner, 153-L.C. West 33, New York 1. Descrip- 
tive leaflet mailed. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
back. Rubber feet. Send for sample. Redington 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton 2, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES and Grammars, for 56 lan- 
guages, Catalog free. Schoenhof Book Co. 
i heaed 1856), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
ass, 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only expense. Address: Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


(as ee ee 6 
PURE IRISH LINEN. Limited quantities of a 

few numbers are still available to Parishes 
needing replacements. Prices controlled by O.P.A. 


aoe ey Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, 


—___ —_—_—_ ————_—__— - — 
THEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 
Church Woe lain pe ediptotdered 
Ane" gales © 
"a_ complet 


| Navy. Address: 


| Address: 


Ne Y.5 is 
| Irvine Road, Lexin, 


CHANGES” | 


Appointments Accepted 


Braker, Rev. WirriAm L., formerly rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Denver, Colo., is te be rector 
of St. George’s Church, Roseburg, Ore., effective 
February 6th. Address; Roseburg, Ore. 


Buss, Rev. Epwarn J., formerly Episcopal 
Chaplain Central Islip State and Pilgrim State 
Hospitals and priest-in-charge of the Church of 
Messiah, Central Islip, and Christ Church, Brent- 
wood, L. I., N. Y., is now rector of Grace Church, 
Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 

Dowry, Rev. Wittiam E., formerly rector of 
St. George’s Church, Central Falls, R. I., is now 
priest-in-charge of Grace Church, Alvin, Tex. 
Address: P. O. Box 24, Alvin, Tex. 

Harr, Rev. Roserr E. B., formerly curate of 


St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is te be rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, 4th Ave. and 30th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., effective on or before 
February 15th. 

Lacuer, Rev. E. Lawrence, formerly associate 
rector of the Church of the Messiah, Baltimore, 
Md., is new rector of St. Mark’s Church, Geneva, 
Ill. Address: 311 S. Fourth St., Geneva, Ill. 


Loanr, Rev. Wirriam P., formerly rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Steubenville, Ohio, is now 
rector of Christ Church, Greensburg, Pa. 


Prasr, Rev. Ricuarp N., 
All Saints’ Church, Whalom, Mass., is to be 
curate of St. Gabriel’s Church, Hollis, L. 1s; 
N. Y., effective February 1st. 


Purcnasr, Rev. H. Grorce, fermerly vicar 
of St. Luke’s Church, Merced, Calif., is now 
priest-in-charge of St. Mary’s Church, Houston, 
Tex. Address: 1712 Terry St., Houston, Tex. 


Raep, Rey. L. Dun tey, formerly assistant to 
the dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is now curate of Trinity Church, Newport, 
Reals 


Sancuez, Rev. Dr. Suirtey Girroy, former- 
ly priest-in-charge of St. Simon’s, Maywoed, IIL, 
is to be rector of St. Philip’s, Omaha, Neb., effec- 
tive March Ist. Address: 1119 N. 21st bis) 
Omaha, Neb. 


Srronc, Rey. Ricuarp A., formerly priest-in- 
charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Hartford, Conn., 
is to be rector of St. Paul’s Church, Nantucket 
Island, Mass., effective February 1st. Address: 
12 Pine St., Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Tuompson, Rev. Wirtiam A., 


formerly vicar of 


formerly rector 


of the Church cf the Holy Comforter, Montgom-.- 


ery, Ala., is to be rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
epenines Philadelphia, Pa., effective February 
St. 


Vaucun, Rev. Forrest E., formerly rector of 
Christ Church, Madison, Ind., is now rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Westville, N. J. 


Woovwarp, Rey. Donarp R., formerly assist- 
ant at the Chapel of the Intercessicn, of Trinity 
Parish, New York, is now rector of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Lynn, Mass. 


Military Service 


Bairey, Rev. Scorr Frerp, 


formerly curate at 
St. Paul's, Waco, 


Tex., is now chaplain in the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn, 


Bierce, Chaplain Water Huperr, formerly 


| at Fort Monroe, Va., is now chaplain at the ASF 


Replacement Depot, Camp Reynolds, Pa. 

Sruarr, Chaplain Donarp (air 

Chaplain at the Walter Reed General Hospital. 
Army Medical Center, 

_ Suruerranp, Rev. Raymonp Carrer, gr. 

formerly curate of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 

now in the armed forces. Address; 342 

on 30, Ky. > q 


U. S. Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, 
Courace, Chaplain J. W. H., is now at} 
U.S.N.C.B., c/o Fleet P. O., San Francisco 


Maxwe ct B., is noy 
Office, Port Embarka 


CouraGe, Chaplain 
c/o Port Chaplain’s 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Fenn, Rev. Don Franx, has moved frem 
old rectory of the Church of St. Michael and 
Angels to the new rectory at 311 E. Oak 
Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Kinney, Chaplain Jonn E., is now at H 
quarters, 42nd Inf., Rainbow Division, A. 
411, Camp Gruber, Okla. 

Oxrver, Chaplain Paur S., is now at 13! 
Engr. Regiment (G.S.), Camp Sutton, N. C. 


Ordinations 
PRIESTS 
Arpany—The Rev. Arserr Rers Hay — 
ordained to the priesthood January 15th in 


PRIEST desire: 


is new Post | | 


Washington, | 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


a ee SS eee 
ELDERLY CLERYMAN, active, able preac! 

available for Sunday duty, vicinity New Ye 
Reply Box G-1850, The Living Church, Milw 
kee 3, Wis. 


MIDDLE-AGED Choirmaster and Organist | 

broad musical experience desires change to m 
temperate climate. South eastern part of coun 
preferred. In present position more than ten yez 
Voice specialist. Unusually capable with child: 
Cultured community more important than sala 
Best of references. Reply Box M-1835, The Liv 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Te SSS eee 
ORGANIST and Choirmaster desires change. ] 

had both Boys’ and Mixed Choir experier 
Will give qualifications and references. Reply } 
M-1832, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, WV 


PRIEST, single, unhappy in present place, wa 
to change. Advertised several times without 

sult. Wrote to eighteen bishops; those who r 

said, ‘“‘no vacancies.” If necessary will consi 

permanent secular work, but not selling ins 

or magazines. Reply Box A-1845, The Liv 

Church, Milwaukee 3; Wis. - 


PRIEST, Catholic, middle-aged, married, sixt 
years in present parish, desires change cae 
. 


east or middle west. Stipened desired $2000. 
house. Reply Box D-1844, The Living Ch 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


S_ parish. ~ 
Good health. Diligent 

preacher. Married. Repl 

Church, Milwaukee 3, Wi 


. Exe 
ox M-1849, The 
is. 


RETREATS 


RETREATS at St. Martin’s House, Bernard 


or groups or individuals. For i 
the Acting Warden. He 


Seale 
apply to 


Because of the uncertai eo 9 
portation, many feacdece Un ce 


se doing our best. The 


ns arising after your 


CHANGES 


Weal of All Saints’, Albany, N. Y., by Bishop 
hi of Albany. He was presented by Dean 


) Kennedy. The Rev. Warren S. Traub 
@id the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Hay is 
woof the Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany. 


ps: 75 Elk St., Albany 6, N. Y. 

ISNsytvania—Rev. Gorvon Messick Jones 
@dained to the priesthood January 22d in St. 
@v’s Church, West Philadelphia, by Bishop 


Jooffer of Indianapolis, acting fer Bishop 
bof Pennsylvania. The Rev. Felix Kloman 
ed the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Jones will 
ee as vicar of St. Andrew's Church, Phila- 
Wkxane—The Rev. Warren Earre Fow ter 
rrdained to the priesthood January 19th in 


tthedral of St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, 


, by Bishop Cross of Spokane, who also 
ved the sermon. He was presented by the 
WMI. A. Cookson. The Rev. Mr. Fowler is 


nof St. Mark’s Church, Moscow, Idaho, and 
un-charge of Holy Trinity Church, Palouse, 


Address: 612 Elm St., Moscow, Idaho. 
DEACONS 
tNEcTICUT—The follewing persons were 


ed to the diaconate January 21st in Christ 
vy Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., by Bishop 
nig of Connecticut, assisted by Bishop Gray, 
gan of Connecticut: 


prGE Rowrert Crocker, presented by the 
@Francis J. Smith, has been appointed deacon 
arge of the Church of the Epiphany, New 


Haven, Conn, Address: 
Haven, Conn. 


740 Woodward Ave., New 


Raymonp Encuisu Finrnovr, presented by the 
Rey. John W. Mutton, has been appointed deacon 
in charge of Trinity Church, Collinsville, 
Christ Church, Unionville; Conn. Address: 
linsville, Conn, 

Roper Doucras Martin, presented by the 
Rey. Alfred L. Williams, will continue his serv- 
ices at Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

The Rev. Percy L. Urban, STD, preached the 


and 


Cel- 


sermon. 
Ounto—The following were ordained to the 
diaconate January 20th in Trinity Cathedral, 


Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Tucker cf Ohio: 


Harorp SHerMAN Marsh, presented by the 
Rev. Herman Sidener, is assistant at St. Paul's 
Church, Canton, Ohio. Address: St. Paul’s Church, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Harorp Ransom Lanpon, presented by the 
Rev. Donald Wonders, is in charge of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Port Clinton, Ohio. Address: 


St. Thomas’ Rectcry, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
The Rev. John R. Stalker preached the sermon. 


Western MicniGAN—ErnNest Epwarp Mc- 
Dowe tt Puitipson was ordained to the diaconate 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Mark, Grand 


Rapids, Mich., December 21st by Bishop Whitte- 
more of Western Michigan. He was presented by 
the Rev. David Cochrane. Dean H. Ralph Hig- 
gins preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Philipson 


is to serve at St. Andrew’s Church, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 
Deposition 

Rogerson, Ian, was deposed from the min- 
istry at his own request on January 14th in Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Tucker of 
Ohio. The deposition was for causes which do not 
affect his meral character. 


Corrections 


The address of the Rev. Lewis J. Barrey was 
incorrectly listed in the General Clergy list of the 


1944 Livinc CuurcnH Annvuat. It should be: 
Rev. Lewis J. Bairry, 615 8th Ave., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

The Rev. James Trrmpie MarsHAtLi, JR., is 
rector of Christ Church, Indiana, Pa., and St. 
Peter’s Church, Blairsville, Pa., not  priest-in- 
charge as was stated in Ture Livinc Cuurcu of 


December 26th. His address is 712 Wayne Ave., 


Indiana, Pa. 
The residence address of BisHop MaAnnine of 
New York is Bishop’s House, Cathedral Close, 


New York 25, N. Y. The address given on page 
248 of Tue Living Cuurcu ANNUAL is that of 
Bishop GtLperr. 


The address of ArcusisHop Owen of Toronto 
on page 361 of Tue Livinc CuurcH ANNUAL 
should be 135 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Cana- 
da; not 135 Adelaide St., East Toronto. 


> TO CHURCH! That slogan, sound- 
ed round the world, might well put 
rnd to the world’s chaos. The rectors 
reading churches listed here urge you 
put the slogan to work in your own 
onal world. Use it on your friends. 


‘Thether as a traveler in a strange city, 
s a local resident, you are always wel- 
se to come into these leading churches 
the services or for quiet moments of 
ver. And you are urged to bring with 

your friends. Accept the cordial 
tation! 


CAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
sshop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
ggan Bishop 


ech of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
lnicago 40 

James Murchison Duncan, 
aes & 11 A.M. H.C.; Daily: 7 


Rector 
AOM? H.C: 


AWARE—Rt. Rev. 
1D., Bishop 


‘Peter’s Church, Lewes 
| Nelson Waite Rightmyer 
11:00 A.M. 
Saints’, Rehoboth Beach, 9:30 A.M. 


Arthur R. McKinstry, 


5 ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
-D., Suffragan Bishop — 


ary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
ound the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Neal Dodd, D.D. 

ay Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11. 


JISIANA—Rt. Rev. John Long Jackson, D.D., 
ishop ; 
| a Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 


ns 
A : isty, B.D. 
pee ag ae Fri. & Saints’ Days: 10 


St. ke, Portland 
ofpavley, Bh.D. ; Rev. G. M. 


5; Weekdays: 7:30 & 5 


cre 


E—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop — 


CHURCH SERVICES g 


MICHIGAN—Rt. 
D.D., Bishop 


Church of the Incarnation, 
Detroit 

Rev. Clark L. Attridge : 

Weekday Masses: iede 10°30;n Eri., . 7; wun: 


Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 


10331 Dexter Blvd., 


Masses: 7, 9 & 1 
NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 


D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York | 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days & 10 
Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 5 
Evening Prayer (Sung); Open daily 7 A.M. to 
6 P.M 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. & 10th St., 
New York 

Rey. Donald B. Aldrich, D.D., rector (on leave; 
Chaplain Corps, U. S. Navy). ; 

Rev. Vincent L. Bennett, associate rector in charge 

Sun.: 8, 11; Daily: 8 Communion; 5:30 Vespers, 
Tuesday through Friday 


Church of the Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New York 

Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover, Rev. George E. Nichols ‘ 

Suni, oe 1OMGEEC,),  1L,, MPa ees. se 4, Healing 
Service. Weekdays: Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 11 
H.C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10; Tues., 12 Inter- 
cession for the sick 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, New York : 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; Weekdays: 
5:00 P.M: 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. & Sist St., 
New York : 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

':°§ Holy Communion; 9:30 and 11 Church 

School; 11 Morning Service and _ Sermon; 4 
.M., Evensong, Special Music. Weekdays: 8 

Holy Communion; also 10:30 on Thurs. & Saints 

Days. The Church is open daily for prayer. 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 7ist St., New 
V4 


7, 93405 "10; 


R ot Wie B.D: D.D., Rector 

. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., 

Sek 8 Holy Communion: 9:30 Church School ; 
11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4:30 P.M. 
Victory Service; Holy Communion Wed., 8 
A.M. and Thurs., 12 M. ; 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 7th 
Bue ex soe ‘ 

Rev. Grieg Taber , 

Sun. Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


me 


ENG de 


Peat 
Z 


NEW YORK—Cont. 


Bee ROR. Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 

ork 

Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 

Sun,: 8, 11 A.M. & 4 P.M.; Daily Services: 8:30 
Holy Communion; 12:10 Noonday Services; 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 

Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. 

Sun.: Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); Choral 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New York 

Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust St., Philadelphia 
Rector 


Rev. Oliver J. Hart, 


Sun.: Low Mass, 8 and 9 A.M.; High Mass and 
Sermon, 11; Evensong & Devotions, 4; aily : 
Mass, 7:30. Also Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 


RHODE ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Granville G. 
Bennett, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 

Trinity Church, Newport 

Rev. L. L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rev. K. W. Cary 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 A.M., 4:00 P.M. d 

Tues. & Fri.: 7:30 A.M. H.C.; Wed.: 11; Saints’ 
Days: 7:30 & 11 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. John Chanler White, 
D.D., Bishop 

St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Rev. George W. Ridgway 

Sundays: Mass, 7:30 and 10:45 A.M. 

Daily: 7:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON ' 

St. Agnes’ Church, 46 Que St., N.W., Washington 
Rev. A. J. Dubois (on_leave—U. S. Army); Rev. 
William Eckman, SSJE, in charge val 
Sun. Masses: 7, 9:30, 11; Vespers and Benediction 


Mass daily: 7; Fri. 8 Holy Hour; Confessions: 
Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 : 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington / 

Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D.; Rev. Hunter M. 
\Lewis; Rev. Francis Yarnell, Litt.D. 

Sunw8 EC lle ML Pie GL P.M 
E.P.; 1st Sun. of month, H.C. also at 8 P.M. 
Thurs. 7:30; 11 H.C. z 


Y.P. BS) Pei 


eS ee ete one ewoeewooese 
se a ee See ee eee eee ee eee see eee eoeecooesoososoooooseoeeooosoooosoowooooe 


The Seminaries of The Church Need Your Support 


St. Paul says, “How then shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how 


shall they preach, except they be sent? 


The task of the seminaries of the Church is to help the right men 
to respond to this challenge. 


The Presiding Bishop has set aside one Sunday in the year as Theo- 
logical Education Sunday, asking the clergy to put before their people 
the needs of the seminaries of the Church where men are prepared for 
the ministry. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PROVIDED IN THE INTEREST OF ALL OUR CHURCH SEMINARIES BY THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS: 

BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CAMBRIDGE; GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

NEW YORK; PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA; NASHOTAH HOUSE, Picahc : 
BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO. 


i 


Si a anata toa aaa eee Oe ee = . : 
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February 13 Is The Date 
Of The 


LENT BOOK NUMBER for 1944, with its recommendations by experts for Lente ee 


If you have not already placed your order for subscription to The aa c 
a subscription to The Living Church, do sotoday. plus (as @-premium for sok 
pe. vets Series with the Lent Book ‘the 


ae of VS season. hs eae ine schedule ;. 
of Sg errata! as well as dev . 


